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Follies of a Night 


CHRONICLE. 


; HE wedding festivities of last week con- 
ener T tinued in Sema to the end of it, and 
were concluded by a State luncheon to the Kine and 
QUEEN of DENMARK, the CzarEwitcH, the Prince and 
Princess of WALES, and a goodly company, at the 
Guildhall on Saturday. On the same day the Prince 
sent a well-deserved compliment to Sir Epwarp 
BraDFoRD on the excellent conduct of the police. 
But the formal finish was not put till Tuesday morn- 
ing, when a warm-hearted letter of thanks from the 
QUEEN te “ Her People” was published in reference to 
the universal good will manifested on the occasion. 
The Lord Mayor is to have his baronetcy and the 
Sheriffs their knighthoods. 

In Parliament. eae of Lords, reassembling on 
iday -week, was princi occupied 

with the Royal Naval Reserve. 
: The Commons had an exciting, if not 
a specially useful, day. It began by a 
motion for adjournment made by Mr. T. W. 
RUSSELL, on the state of County Clare. On this 
the mover and Mr. Ba.rour showed convincingly 
that the Crimes Act ought to be put in force in 
that county; Mr. Morzey replied in the peculiar 
vein of querulous scolding which he has developed 

of late, and Mr. Rosny closured the debate like a 

good jackal. Then came Mr. ConyBEARE’s “ ex- 
“‘ planation ” in regard to the SpEaKER, which, as 
hurls’ explanations usually are, was an aggrava- 
tion of the original offence. The member of 
‘Camborne explained to the effect that there 
was a “broad general principle” which “ the 
“* democratic sentiment of the present day” made 
it necessary for him to enforce. This was too 
much even for Mr. GLADSTONE, as well as for 
Mr. R. T. Rei, who, though a Gladstonian and 
mot always the wisest of men when off his 
brief, knows how to behave. A protest of his 
brought up the SPEAKER himself, who spoke with 

‘an impressive indignation, of which the only bad 

thing to say is that it was altogether too good for 

‘so worthless a person as Mr. CONYBEARE. Not to 

fall into the same fault ourselves, let us add 
briefly that this person, after long sulky resistance, 
was (perhaps not wholly without reference to 
certain considerations of “ numerical force ”) 


induced by those who have the misfortune to be 
his friends to make a hangdog apology, which the 
rather readily, and the SPEAKER 
very kindly, accepted. This left time for only a 
brief debate on Clause 9 in the afternoon, and in 
the evening the House, relapsing at last from 
virtue to nature, counted itself out while Mr. 
Joun ELLis’s motion on the twelve o’clock rule 
On Monday the.Lords did purely formal business, 
and in the preliminary proceedings of the Lower House 
the most remarkable thing was Mr. GLADsTONE's extra- 
ordinary confession that, days after the marriage of 
the Duke of York, the Government had not yet made 
up their minds whether to move an address of congra- 
tulation or not. But the Incubus was the wr: ; and 
the dealings with it were most important. On two 
opposite amendments—Mr. RepMonp’s for total inclu- 
sion, and Mr. HeneaGe's for total exclusion, of the 
Irish members—Mr, GLADSTONE maintained, and his 
colleagues (for the most part silently) approved, the 
amazing doctrine that it was not his, or their, business 
to fix on any plan, that the House might do just what 
it liked, and that they would obediently follow. Men 
who have brazened their foreheads to this extent are 
naturally indifferent either to argument or to reproof, 
but they may possibly still be susceptible to arithmetic. 
On Mr. HENEAGE’s amendment, which Mr. GLADSTONE 
closured through by way of answer to appeals, the 
majority for closure dropped to thirty; on Mr. 
Reponp’s it was fourteen—the lowest yet. In other 
words, if eight persons more had carried out by their 
votes what undoubtedly eighty, or a hundred and eighty, 
among Mr. GLapsTONE’s supporters felt, the Government 
would have been defeated. 
On Tuesday the Lords discussed the sub- 
lords. ject of Madras Irrigation and the disturbed 
condition of County Clare, passing also the Friendly 
Societies Act Amendment Bill. 
, Tuesday was a much stormier day in 
the Lower House than it has seen for 
a week or so. There was talk in the opening 
time about Lord Houauron’s certainly rather one- 
sided reception and refusal of addresses ; but the 
wrath of the Nationalists is so entirely calculated 
that this had probably little to do with the out- 
burst which came later. After an amendment of — 
Sir Joun Lussock’s, to adjust Irish representation 
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to Irish taxation, had been discussed and with- 
drawn, and another of Sir CuarLes DILKE’s, on 
the schedules, rejected by thirty, Mr. Srron- 
Karr a reduction of the Irish contin- 
gent to forty-eight. On this Mr. Broprick, in 
a context which deprived the words of all real 
offensiveness, described the Irish (of whom he is 
one) as an “impecunious and garrulous” people 
—.e, of course a people who plead poverty when 
their taxes are assessed, and claim the maximum of 
speech when representation in Parliament is allotted 
to them. Thereupon, after an interval which 
showed the perfect deliberation of the proceeding, 


Mr. Sexton got up and denounced the words as | 


“ grossly impertinent.” Then followed uproar. 
Mr. Sexton’s words were, of course, out of order, 
Mr. Bropricx’s perfectly within it, and the Chair- 
man, with evident reluctance, but firmly enough, 
stuck te this, despite Mr. Sexron’s insubordina- 
tion, the bellowings of his party (who railed at the 
officials of the House by name), and the under- 
hand and gingerly attempts of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Morey to back their friends. At last, 
and with difficulty, Mr. Szxron was induced to 
obey the Chairman’s command, and withdraw 
(himself, not his words)—a milder penalty than 
“naming,” with its consequent week’s exclusion. 
Mr. Broprick then very handsomely explained 
and withdrew his own perfectly legitimate summary 
of the actual facts. But, even so, the incident 
was with difficulty terminated, and an attempt 
was made to revive it later by an appeal to the 
SPEAKER, which he promptly suppressed. 


On Wednesday Mr. Sexton (receiving his correction 
in a temper which should have been rather useful at a 
time when the question was whether the House should 
continue to be infested by persons of his type or not) 
declared his intention of bringing the matter before 
the House in the form of a motion that the Chairman 
misused the power of his office. There was some talk 
on the Financial Clauses; and then, resuming Com- 
mittee, the House discussed the disfranchisement of 
Dublin University, Mr. PLuNkET eloquently denounc- 
ing, and Mr. Giapstone pettily defending, a piece of 

rrymandering pure and simple. “The majority in 
“ this kind of constituency has been against me, and 
“is sure to be against me; therefore, I will disfran- 
“« chise it,” is the sum and substance of the argument 
of Mr. GLapsTone and every Gladstonian on the point. 
Then the Prime Minister rose once more to announce 
the final intentions of the Government on the demi- 
member plan. They may be summed up with brevity 
and justice thus:—‘“ We have told you that on this 
“ question we are simply waiting for the highest 
“bidder, who shall have us. The highest bidders 
“appear to be for the retention of Irish members 
“for all purposes, so we are theirs.” Two of his 
supporters, Mr. Ratasone and Mr. ven- 
tured to protest against this view of Ministerial 
honour and its consequences. The Irishmen, who 
appeared to be in a specially bad temper (for reasons, if 
not certain, yet not wholly difficult to guess), howled 
down Mr. Barour with shouts of “ Half-past five!” 
and the House rose—to expect at its next sitting the 
decision on this subject, and in any case to see one 
clause of the supremest importance closured through 
with the discussion unfinished, and sixteen more passed 
without any discussion at all. This is not the place to 
insist at length on the jockeying by means of which 
the Opposition has been forced on Clause 9 to vote at 
different times ostensibly for things which it has no 
intention of accepting: nor, indeed, do we consider 
this of much importance practically. But it is 


characteristic of the curious low cunning which has 
distinguished the present Government, beyond any 


incarnation of attorneyism in Cabinet form whereof 
history gives record. 

On Thursday the Lords had different pieces 

of business before them, and Lord MUSKERRY 
endeavoured to induce them to take upon themselves a 
very large piece indeed—the —— of the wron 
of the Irish landlords. The wrongs of the Irish land- 
lords are doubtless great ; but we fear a resolution of 
the Upper House at this time would hardly cure or 


help them. 
It is always likely that, when a very 
House of Commons, it will fail to come off; and 
something of this failure occurred on Thursday. 
There was temper, but not much, on the occasion 
of the extraordinary proceedings which we have 
summarized above by anticipation. Vast blocks. 
of legislative proposals were voted without a word 
of discussion ; and Clause Nine was turned inside 
out and voted just as if it were outside in. If any 
Unionist seriously hoped that enough Gladstonians. 
would retain a sense of honour, of consistency, and 
of patriotism sufficient to make them vote against. 
this, his expectations were quite different from ours. 
As for the debate, Mr. WALLACE opened it with 
the most striking exhibition he has yet given of 
his odd and chaotic ability; Mr. BaLFour seems 
to have given Mr. GLADSTONE nettle-rash by ob- 
serving that the Government were “not now 
“ worth attacking”; and there were other traits 
and incidents. But the main fact is that, as 
matters stood at midnight on Thursday last, 
Great Britain, sacrificing all real control over 
Irishmen, is to leave them perfect control of 
herself, while half a new Constitution had been 

swallowed undiscussed and unexplained. 


Politics out of Yesterday week Lord Sa.issury spoke 

Parliament. with great brightness and force at the 
Junior Constitutional Club on the gag, the House of 
Lords, and the referendum. Mr. Ditton at Hanley 
pleaded that he was “not a man of ice,” and might 
have shown heat. Mr. Ditton mistakes the question, 
which has nothing to do with his temperature. 
Neither heat nor cold is an excuse for first denying 
your own words, and then, after days of meditation, 
excusing them as having been produced by something 
which happened nine months after they were spoken. 
Mr. CarisTiz Murray protested against Lord RanDOLPm 
CHURCHILL’s violence of language, which he said was- 
almost turning him from a Unionist into a Gladstonian. 
We have no great love for gros mots, but Mr. Murray, 
however good a novelist he may be, seems to us on 
this occasion a bad logician. He thinks Mr, Giap- 
STONE'S action wrong; but because a third person, who 
also thinks it wrong, expresses his thoughts violently, 
Mr. Murray is prepared to think it right. 

On Tuesday Mr. BaLrour made some modifications. 
in his recent description of Lord CarnaRvon’s action. 
in the luckless interview with Mr. ParneLL—modifica- 
tions not affecting the cardinal point that the Tory 
party never as such negotiated with Mr. PaRNeLL. 
about Home Rule, but more favourable to Lord 
CaRNaRvON than Mr, Batrour’s recent remarks at 
Stockport, or, we may add, than our own recollection 
of Lord Carnarvon’s own account, Sir WILFRID 
Lawson, addressing the Women’s Suffrage Society, 
remarked that “men had made a terrible mess of 
“things” in polities, We quite admit that this is an 
excellent description of the polities of Sir WILFRID and 
his immediate male friends ; but is he not generalizing 
a little widely ? 

On Wednesday Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL, at 
Rossendale, continued to lacerate the feelings and 
undermine the political consistency of Mr, Davip 
Curistig Murray, by giving an extremely lively 
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account of Mr. GLapsTone’s recent conduct ; a great 
meeting was held at Belfast to censure Ministers and 
thank the Opposition ; and Mr. Caapin wrote a letter 
criticizing the proposed action of the Government in 
reference to agricultural depression. 
F and Foreign news on Saturday and Monday 
Affairs. last was chiefly occupied by the begin- 
ming of debate on the German Army Bill (which 
was read a first time without division after harangues 
by the chief party leaders), and by wranglings between 
the French Radicals and the Government about the 
closing of the Paris Labour Exchange. It was said 
that the Siamese had proved the death of M. 
GROSGURIN to have occurred fairly. Cholera was 
extremely bad at Mecca. 

A disappointment awaited those who had hoped that 
the French Government had stiffened its back against 
anarchy ; for it was announced on Tuesday morning 
that M. Dupuy had yielded on the test question, the 
dismissal of M. Lozt, the Prefect of Police. A curious 
speech of Prince Bismarck’s to a deputation from 
Lippe-Detmold in eulogy of the small States of whom 
they are certainly representative, and some details of 
the KHEpIve’s arrival at Constantinople, were the chief 
other items of Tuesday’s news. 

It was said on Wednesday morning that M. Decrais 
would, after all, come as French Ambassador to London, 
and that Lord Durrerm’s return to Paris would be 
somewhat delayed as an observation on the newspaper 
slanders against him. This latter, in our humble judg- 
ment, is not the most dignified course in the world. 
Possibilities of trouble were reported from Newfound- 
land, a French admiral having arrived on the station 
who seems to be something of a fire-eater. This 

t officer had refused an invitation to a ball given 

or the Duke of York’s wedding, and had set off to do 
dreadful things on the Shore in revenge for the taxa- 
tion of supplies to the French fishermen. Hard, indeed, 
is the fate of the young ladies of St. John’s. First, 
their own people refuse to go to one ball because Eng- 
land does not do enough for them, and then French 
officers refuse to come to another because she does too 
much. There had beena little unruliness in Matabele- 
land, LoBENGULa’s impis having gone on the war-path. 

There was very little to notice in either foreign or 
colonial news on Thursday. But Friday was more 
fertile. French gunboats had forced their way into 
the Meinam, despite Siamese protest and resistance ; 
the first clause of the German Army Bill had been 

by the small, but sufficient, majority of eleven, 

and there had been fighting in Samoa. 
Manewuvres, The Bisley Volunteer meeting opened on 
&c. Monday, and the Naval Maneuvres for the 
year began the next day. On Tuesday, at the former, 
the bad luck which has recently dogged Oxford was 
conspicuous in the Humphry Competition, where, not 
‘to mince matters, the Cambridge team shot very well 
and the Oxford team extremely ill, As for the 
mancuvres, they began with the usual list of colli- 
sions, breakdowns, furnace-crackings, propeller-damag- 
ings, and “starboard low-pressure crank-head heatings, 
“owing to the centrifugal lubricator carrying away, 
“in consequence of a fracture of the bracket,” to 
which the ricketty boxes of gimcrack machinery, 
which we now call ships, are liable. The Ashburton 
Shield at Bisley, shot for by no less than twenty-five 

schools, went on Thursday to Bradfield. 


Yachting and The Valkyrie was again lucky yesterday 

Boating, week; on which day Henley Regatta 
finished, with results which we need not detail here, as 
they are fully given elsewhere. One of the chief 
Scotch regattas, the Royal Clyde, was held this day 
week, in very sulky and fitful weather. The Calluna 
again took part in the first class, but the Britannia, 
much favoured by fortune, won. She was, however, 


subsequently protested against and disqualified. The 
Vendetta led the forties; the Zinita again showed 
that nothing, except by accident, could touch her in 
the twenty class ; and in a well-contested cruiser race 
the Creole had the advantage. 

On Monday (the last day of the Clyde racing season, 
in reference to which the weather has been much 
complained of) the Valkyrie and the Lais were the 
winners. Meanwhile from Cowes was reported the 
arrival of the American cutter Vavahoe, which “ pro- 
** mises sensations” to our yachtsmen. 


TheLaw County Councillor Tims was sentenced to 

Courts. three months’ imprisonment, as a second- 
class misdemeanant (why ?), for attempting to obtain 
money on false pretences in the ticket matter. At this 
rate the County Council need not trouble about any 
new buildings; for the majority will soon be housed 
in Holloway, and the minority can go and meet them 
there on visiting days. 

The case of ALABONE v. Morton, which Mr. Justice 
Wricut concluded this day week, nominally in the 
plaintiffs favour, but with a very liberal allowance of 
condemnation to every one concerned, revealed some 
very interesting facts respecting popular medicines and 
the advertisements which recommend them. 

It can have surprised no one to find that Mr. Justice 
GRANTHAM, charging the Grand Jury at Maidstone on 
Monday, commented in the severest fashion on the 
preparation and reception of evidence in the case of 
Nogt, the Ramsgate butcher, who was charged with 
the murder of his wife on such evidence as that seven 
years ago he put his arm round somebody else. 

On Tuesday the Grand Jury, as was to be ex- 
pected, threw out the Bill. Mr. Deasy, M.P., was 
acquitted of an indecent, but convicted of a common, 
assault, and fined twenty-five pounds—a result which 
may be just enough, on the rules of that modern 
justice which (reading Cockney for Scotch) says, “ Gin 
“a body kiss a body, Make a body py.” We have 
omitted to mention that the policeman who murdered 
a girl at Wormwood Scrubs was convicted, but re- 
commended to merey—a recommendation which does 
little honour to the jury’s hearts and none at all 
to their heads. 

Cricket, esterday week the Australians and the 
‘orkshire men each had innings victories in 
their contests with Leicester and Somerset respectively, 
and Oxford added yet another defeat to their very 
gloomy record this season, being beaten by Dublia. The 
most interesting matches of the half week, however, were 
those between the Gentlemen and the Players and that 
between Sussex and Middlesex, both of which lasted 
into Saturday, when the Middle Saxons succumbed to 
the South, and the Gentlemen, after Dr. Gracg, Mr. 
Fry, and Mr. WELLS had brought them very near vic- 
tory in an unusually close match, just came short of it 
by eight runs. On Monday morning Sir CouRTENAY 
Boye, in the manner of a Nestor, made some criti- 
cisms on Oxford batting, which were too well founded. 
But Sir CourTenay’s suggestion about the follow-on 
seems a little complicated. Better have simple aboli- 
tion and a pronouncement, something like the whist 
rule that “it is unfair to revoke purposely,” in refer- 
ence to deliberate losing wickets or bowling no-balls. 

Rain interfered very much with all the matches in 
the earlier part of this week; but the Australians 
managed to beat Yorkshire handsomely on Tuesday, 
and the vicissitudes of the Gentlemen v. Players’ 
match at Lord’s were very interesting. But the weather 
on Wednesday was even worse than on Tuesday, and 
the match could not be finished, but was left ing, 
so that the Gentlemen had seventy runs to fe six 
wickets yet to fall, and Dr. Grace and Mr. Jackson 
for not-outs. The rain closured all the other cricket 
of the day in a similar manner; but Mr. L. PaLamer’s 
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defence against Kent on a very treacherous wicket, 
which he kept up through a whole innings, making 51 
the while, was very noteworthy. 

One of the worst boating accidents of recent 

excursion seasons occurred at Skegness on 
Saturday; between twenty and thirty persons, mostly 
North London Railway men, being drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat in a squall. Heavy thunderstorms 
and much rain were reported from different parts of 
the country on that day and on Sunday. The 
members of the Comédie Frangaise have very 
fully and generously given fifty pounds to the Victoria 
Fund.—tThe late Mr. Hotrorp’s famous collection 
of prints and drawings has been sold during the week, 
fetching great prices, 2,000]. being given for a single 
REMBRANDT etching. Marlborough College held its 
Jubilee on Wednesday. 


_ Admiral PHILLIMORE had particularly dis- 
* tinguished himself in the New Zealand 
War of thirty years since.——It will be remembered 
that about a year ago the death abroad of one of the 
brothers of Professor Nerriesnip, of Oxford, was 
erroneously reported as his own. Unfortunately the 
mistake was but a respite, and Mr, NETTLESHIP has 
died this week of typhoid fever. He had probably no 
superior, or but one, as a Latin scholarin this country. 
With the greatest erudition in philology he combined 
(combination far too rare!) a thorough sense of 
literature ; he was greatly beloved by his friends, and 
not a few who never knew him intimately had ex- 
perience of his remarkable union of scholarship, kind- 
liness, and sense. Another scholar of an older gene- 
ration, but of great excellence and intimately connected 
with the literary society of the past, has been taken 
from us in Dr. LusHinGTon, sometime Greek Professor 
at Glasgow.—Mr. Broapwoop was the grandfather 
of all such as make pianofortes. 


THE NINTH CLAUSE. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Junior Con- 
stitutional Club last week was delivered at a most 
opportune moment and to a most appropriate audience. 
He spoke both on behalf of an outraged Constitution 
-and as the representative of the only House of Par- 
liament which still retains its deliberative rights. We 
need not wish for a more accurate and trenchant 
description of the procedure to which Mr, GLADSTONE 
has resorted for the purpose of forcing his Bill through 
the Committee than Lord Sauissury, in one short and 
contemptuous sentence, gave of it. It is the method 
of “ hustle and gag,” and, apart from the monstrosity of 
its application to such a measure as the Home Rule Bill, 
the mere fact of its adoption at all is almost as great an 
insult to the Second Chamber of the Legislature as it is 
to the First. Mr. GLADSTONE, as Lord SaLissury said, 
has by this action of his demonstrated the necessity 
for a House of Lords ; and it would be the duty of that 
House, even if it were not bound to reject the Home 
‘Rale Bill on its own merits, to fling it out of doors, if 
only as a protest against the insolent pretension of a 
right to call upon the House of Lords to discuss a 
draft scheme of the Cabinet which the Primz MinisTER 
has chosen, by a gross abuse of the power of his 
majority, to withdraw from the consideration of the 
House of Commons. 
If this, however, was a correct account of the situa- 
tion when Lord Satissury spoke at the end of last 
week, what are we to say of it now? Since then the 
Committee has entered upon the consideration, or on 
as much consideration as Mr. GLADSTONE’s gagging’ 
resolution allows, of the Ninth Clause of the ‘Bill; 
-and every incident of the debate which has ensued 
has added a sharper sting to Lord Satissury’s com- 


ments. It is difficult to say in which of its two 
aspects Mr. GLapsTone’s Parliamentary method is 
the more odious. In it, as in the Barre of 
Macauay’s essay, “the qualities which are the 
“proper objects of hatred and the qualities which 
“are the proper objects of contempt maintain an 
“ absolute and an exquisite harmony.” We do not 
know whether the Prime MINISTER supplies a more 
painful study when in the act of gagging the House 
of Commons or in the act of pumping it for a policy. 
The House, he said more than once the other night, 
“is master.” Yes, it is his master when he cannot 
be sufficiently sure of his Irish to coerce it; his slave 
when he can. His desperate efforts last Monday night 
to escape a severe rap on the knuckles from his master 
were most amusing, and were only successful by a narrow 
shave. Probably they would have failed altogether if 
the bright thought had not occurred to Mr. Sexton of 
vamping up an excuse—which may or may not go 
down with his Nationalist countrymen—for opposing 
Mr. RepMonp’s amendment, and supporting the 
proposal of the Government to reduce the Irish 
representation from 103 to 80. The consternation of 
Ministers before Mr. Sexton came to their relief found 
vent in a vehement attempt to intimidate the Unionists 
into a withdrawal of their support from Mr. REDMOND 
by persistently describing a vote for the amendment 
as the equivalent of a vote in favour of the mainte- 
nance of the present excessive representation of 
Ireland. It is unfortunate that the no doubt correct, 
but certainly not very luminous, rulings of the Chair- 
man should have lent colour to this falsehood, as it 
can easily be shown to be, though it has apparently 
so far deceived Unionists as to have put some of them 
upon quite superfluous self-defence. The matter is 
really very simple. The Government having intro- 
duced into the clause a sub-section fixing the number 
of the Irish members at 80, and Mr. Repmonp having 
moved the omission of the clause with the avowed 
object of retaining the existing representation of 
Ireland by 103 members, it is, of course, true 
that the Unionists who supported Mr. REDMOND 
voted against the proposal to reduce the Irish mem- 
bers to 80. But it is not true, though it was repeat- 
edly asserted from the Treasury Bench, that in so do- 
ing they voted in favour of retaining the number of 
103; for it was expressly stated by the Chairman that, 
even if the first words of the sub-section had been 
negatived, it would still have been open toany member 
to make any proposition which would “ not be incon- 
“ sistent with what the Committee had done.” Even, 
therefore, if the Government had been defeated, the 
existing system of Irish representation would not have 
been thereby affirmed ; and there would have been no- 
thing to prevent the amendments of Sir Jonn Luspock 
and of another member, either of which would have 
reduced the Irish representation, not to 80 members, 
but to much below that figure, from being moved. 


In the interests of truth, and to expose the shame- 
less misrepresentations of the Gladstonians, it is per- 
haps worth while to make this point clear; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Unionist vote on Mr. REpDMOND’s 
amendment is amply defensible on quite independent 
grounds. It may be justified, as it was by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, as a vote against the entire plan of the 
Ninth Clause ; and it is justifiable on the still simpler 
ground that the infliction of a defeat on the Govern- 
ment would have been cheaply purchased at the cost 
of adding infinitesimally to the mischief and injustice 
of a radically unjust and mischievous measure. As it was, 
Mr. Repmonp’s amendment was defeated by the narrow 
majority of 14, and the way was prepared for the amend- 
ments—void of result, but valuable as exposures of 
the measure which they failed to modify—by which 
the Unionists endeavoured to impart some semblance 
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of equity to the terms on which the Irish members are 
to be retained at Westminster. The question, how- 
ever, of the numerical strength of their representation 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of 
their Parliamentary powers, on which Mr. GLADSTONE 
made formal announcement at Wednesday’s sitting of 
his already discounted intention of “backing down.” 
Whether Irish members are to come to Westminster 
‘103 strong or only 80 matters comparatively little. 
In either strength they will be numerous enough to 
rule, and the only question was whether the Govern- 
ment would nakedly thrust the Imperial Parliament 
under the yoke, or whether they would attempt to 
disguise this act of subjugation by performing it in an 
indirect and circuitous way. No doubt they would have 
preferred the latter method, the method of the in-and- 
out scheme. Nothing, indeed, but an intense desire 
to compass their object in this particular way could have 
induced any body of intelligent men to face the hearty 
ridicule which that scheme was certain to provoke. 
But its abandonment was foreshadowed, even at the 
time of its announcement, and it has been known prac- 
tically from the morrow of the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill that the absurd proposals embodied 
in sub-sections (3) and (4) of Clause Nine would be 
dropped. Even those, however, who are most prac- 
tised in the art of forecasting the tenor of Mr, GLap- 
STONE'S surrender speeches could hardly have been 
prepared for his performance of last Wednesday after- 
noon. The complete loss of its cunning which the old 
Parliamentary hand has sustained has never been so 
pointedly illustrated. The tactician is gone, and nothing 
remains but the wordy sophist. Mr. GLapsTone in the 
prime of his powers as an apologist of tergiversation 
would never have dwelt with such reckless imprudence 
on the danger and demoralization which will attend 
the admission of the Irish to the Imperial Parliament 
with full power to promote their own national ends by 
trafficking in the votes they will possess with respect 
to matters in which Englishmen or Scotchmen are 
alone interested and they themselves have no concern. 


Nor, we think, would Mr, GLADSTONE in earlier days 
have had recourse to stratagem of such almost barbaric 
crudity as that by which he attempted to commit his 
opponents to an approval of the “omnes omnia” 
scheme on the strength of their enforced vote against 
his proposal to omit sub-sections (3) and (4). Or 
what, again, are we to make of such an utterance 
as this? “ Among the ranks of the Tories and Liberal- 
“ Unionists . . . we have obtained a strong indica- 
“ tion that a large number of members of ail parties 
“ feel themselves bound by their public duty to 
“come forward for the purpose of declining to 
“ adopt the Government proposal which contemplates 
“limited powers, evidently with the intention of 
“ substituting unlimited powers.” Such perversions 
of the truth as this almost lose their power of 
arousing indignation; they are too childish. Indeed, 
even a babe and suckling in politics must know 
by this time that Unionists have condemned both 
the “limited” and the “ unlimited” arrangement 
with equal decision and with equal reason, their 
perfectly simple and intelligible position being that, 
given a Legislature in Dublin for Irish affairs, it would 
be disastrous to admit Irish members to the Imperial 
Parliament with unlimited powers, and impossible to 
limit those powers in any reasonable and effectual way. 
But, after all, the capital insult to the public intelli- 
gence is in the cool assumption that the failure of all 
attempts to provide against a vital objection to a parti- 
cular legislative project points logically, not to abandon- 
ment of the project, but to waiver of the objection. 
Mr. GLADSTONE has abounded at any time during 
these last seven years in acknowledgments of the in- 
justice and impolicy of giving the Irish a double 


representation. Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN has waxed 
eloquent on the same subject. Mr. Mor.ey has de- 
scribed the veto as a “ Court sword,” and declared that 
“the strength and sharpness” of the real weapon 
would belong to the Irish representation at West- 
minster, wielded by the Nationalist leader. The Prime 
Minister pledged himself to correct this injustice and 
to blunt this weapon. He has tried, or pretended to 
try, but with ludicrous ill-success, and he now calmly 
takes the condemnation of his failure to provide a 
remedy as a Parliamentary expression of indifference 
to the evil. Happily, the country does not share this 
feeling, and, of all Mr. GLaDSTONE’S manceuvres in con- 
nexion with the Home Rule Bill, nothing is so likely 
as his surrender of last Wednesday to “ do his business” 
at the polls. 


GENTLEMEN AND PLAYERS. 


HAT old friend of the cricketing reporter, J. P., 

prevented the match at Lord’s from being finished, 
and probably deprived the Gentlemen of a well-de- 
served victory. Anything may happen at cricket ; 
an excellent eleven might fail to get 119 on a dry 
wicket. A few years ago Mr. STEEL and Mr. “ Round- 
the-Corner ” Smita (if we may use the familiar name) 
got rid of the Players for something under 90 in 
similar conditions, But such events are the excep- 
tion, and the odds were certainly in favour of the 
amateurs on Tuesday night. Mr. Grace had begun by 
winning the toss on Monday. Mr. Grace's score of 32 
was not made in his most masterly style, and he ended 
by placing his leg “‘where nae leg should be.” Un- 
luckily, Mr. StopparT was run out for 13, a great 
disappointment, for he is probably at present the bat 
best worth watching. The first great stand was made by 
Mr. W. W. Reap (79), and it is a pity that Mr. Reap. 
is not included in England v. Australia. Perhaps 
the accident to his hand, which interfered a good 
deal with his fielding on Tuesday, may account for 
his absence. Moderate scores by Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Murpocs, and Mr. McLaren were useful ; but Mr. 
WELLs’s 44 was a fine exhibition of cricket, and proved 
him to be nearly as good with the bat as with the ball. 
ATTEWELL bowled very well for his five wickets ; but 
Lockwoop was not tried so much as might have been 
thought expedient ; he bowled Mr. WELLS. The score 
of 298 seemed adequate. 

The Players were quite beaten in their first innings 
by the new Essex amateur, Mr. Korrricut. This 
gentleman is probably the fastest bowler of the day. 
He takes a run of about eighteen yards, and his path 
made a regular right of way up to the wicket. 
When frésh he is extremely deadly; but such exer- 
tions are fatiguing, and when fatigued he is usually 
very short in his pitch, or he sends in full-pitched 
balls to leg. On Monday he was “in great power” 
—as we read of Mr. Home, the lamented medium 
—and was so “ telekinetic” that he sent Briaas’s 
stump sixteen yards in the air. Mr. Jackson, of Cam- 
bridge, began well by bowling Sarewssury off his legs 
for 7. Then Mr. MoGrecor caught SuaeG off Mr. 
KortriGuT at the wickets, a beautiful catch off a very 
fast ball. “The clan has a name that is” highly 
respected “by day.” GUNN was playing with 
and decision when Mr. Kortricut scattered his bails. 
Maurice Reap (42) and Lockwoop (15) were the only 
players who could face Mr. Kortricut with confidence. 
He took seven wickets, Mr. WELLS got two, and the 
Players were all out for 118. After Suae fell for 11, 
in their second innings, Mr. Kortricut tired, and 
Surewssury played a good and, for him, very lively 
innings of 88. Many of his cuts were excellent. Mr. 
Ferris bowled, and bowled admirably, through most 
of the innings. He was extremely straight and 
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ing. Mr. McGrecor stumped Gunn off him for 
14, @ very sharp piece of wicket-keeping. MAURICE 
Reap got 44, and Bran 26, both falling, finally, to 
Mr. WELLS. FLowers, Briacs, and ATTEWELL were 
disappointing. Mr. WELLS bowled ATTEWELL first 
ball. Locxwoop and J. T. HEARNE made an excel- 
lent stand. Hearne showed how Mr. WELLS should 
be hit; he displayed t confidence, and, not for 
the first time, proved that he has the makings of 
a spirited bat. Lockwoop, however, was disposed of 
by Mr. Jackson; and when Mr. KortTRIGHT came on, 
with only SHERWIN to help HEarNE, the innings was 
practically over; HEARNE being 25, not out, and the 
Players exactly on a level with the Gentlemen’s first 
innings—258. Only a few minutes remained, in 
which Mr. Forp was bowled by Locxwoop, after one 
of his usual hits for 4. Mr. Forp’s fielding had 
been excellent throughout, as was that of all the 
Cambridge contingent. No Oxford man played. Wed- 


. nesday was devoted to thunderstorms, and play did 


not begin till late. Briccs bowled Mr. Sropparr, 
on a cakey wicket, for 11; Mr. Ferris fell for 7, Mr. 
MoGrecor for 8, and Mr. Grace and Mr. Jackson were 
not out for 7 and 10. There were six good wickets 
to fall and 70 to get when the deluge came and 
wickets were drawn. In the condition of the wicket 
it was quite possible for the Players to have won. We 
rather regret that Mr. Kortricat is not playing for 
England ; it is amusing to see him bowl. 

The Higher Criticism has taken hold of cricket. In 
his recent reprint of NyrEn’s delightful old book (Nutr) 
Mr. WHIBLEY decides that NyREN, not CowDEN CLARKE, 
is the writer of the work. “In Mr. CLarke’s intro- 
*‘ duction there is no word of editorial supervision,” 
and “ NyRen’s style differs widely in its virtues and its 
** vices from COWDEN CLARKE’s well-ordered pedestrian 
“ manner.” ‘Our learned contemporary the Academy 
demurred to this decision, and, from analogies between 
the style of the book and that of Lams, surmised that 
COWDEN CLARKE was really the author. Nyren’s book 
came out in 1833; he died in 1837. In a second 
edition of 1840 CLARKE says :—‘ The little book was 
“ compiled from unconnected scraps and reminiscences 
“ during conversations concerning his old playfellows.” 
— think, settles the question. CLARKE was the 
au 


THE KHEDIVE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


LTHOUGH, as was natural and inevitable, the 
gossips have somewhat exaggerated the diffi- 
culties certain, or even likely, to arise from the visit 
of the KHEDIVE to the Suttan, there is no doubt that 
the situation is not without such difficulties. In no 
possible circumstances—given the relation of the 
KHEDIVE to England, the relation of the KHEDIVE to 
the SuLTan, and the SuLTan’s own notions as to his 
duties as Padishah, Caliph, or what not—could the 
position be other than delicate, As it is, it is made 
more “ kittle” still by the intrusion into the problem 
of two other factors of the greatest importance, the 
notorious ill-will of a certain Power or Powers to 
the English occupation, and the unfortunate tendency 


of the Kuepive himself to kick against the pricks. 


Although universal incredulity as to most things that 
you see and everything that you hear is undoubtedly 
the beginning of wisdom in reference to politics, and 
to foreign politics more especially, the fact that the 
KHEDIVE has not profited by the lesson administered 
to him the other day seems to rest on evidence too 
certain to be doubted or questioned. Being what he is, 
@ headstrong boy, the fact that he has not learnt his 
lesson implies the other fact that he is full of resent- 


ment against his teacher. And ‘that in most places, 
and in Constantinople more than any place, influences 
of every possible kind will be at hand to take advan- 
tage of his weakness and petulance is also obvious and 
unquestionable. The particular schemes attributed to 
him—the importation of a Turkish bodyguard, the 
removal of Lord Cromer, or even the termination of 
the English stay—may be matters of more or of less 
question. The general awkwardness is matter of no 
question at all. 


We should doubt, however, whether Lord RosEBERY’s 
sleep is so much disturbed as some of the quidnuncs 
make out ; and we are pretty sure that, if it is, the 
reasons for his anxiety are not in Constantinople, not 
in Cairo, not in Paris, but in London. There is not 
the slightest reason for a strong Foreign Secretary, 
properly backed at home, to regard the playing of 
this particular hand with any more disquiet than 
a whist-player does one in which he has a partner 
whom he can trust, one strong plain suit, a trick 
or two in the others, and the probable command of 
trumps. If his partner fails him, or if he him- 
self plays the fool, he may still lose the game; 
hardly otherwise. And so, if Mr. GLApsTonE fails 
Lord Rosesery, or if he himself loses his head, things 
may go ill, but hardly otherwise. For our advantages 
in Egypt, unless we throw them away, are immense. 
We are there, and it is quite certain that the part of 
the native population that wishes to turn us out could 
not possibly do it. No European Power, except one 
directly and another rather indirectly, objects to our 
being there; and every one, with a rather doubtful 
exception, would rather see us there than see our chief 


‘rivals in our place. The SULTAN would rather we were 


away; but he, again, would be at least as disgusted 
at seeing any one else follow us; and he has the 
strongest possible reasons for discouraging nationalist 
or particularist movements and outbreaks in the 
various outlying parts of his Empire. Nor is it, 
perhaps, too much to add that, if the KHepIve should, 
in the complete puerile manner, refuse to go back to 
Egypt, or threaten abdication, or in other respects 
declare that he “ won’t play,” this international event 
need give us very little trouble. Egypt will get on very 
well without him ; we might not impossibly get on with 
somebody else better than with him; and we might 
make a shift to keep the country prosperous, well 

overned, punctual to its engagements towards the 
Scxcan and others without anybody at all. It is 
in this point—that he is not in the very least degree 
necessary—that the centre of the situation lies, and 
it is to be hoped that this has been, or will be, im- 
pressed upon him with perfect politeness, but in the 
clearest fashion, by somebody. His own claims at the 
best are very little more than those of the incumbent of 
a lucrative heritable office, who may be deprived of it for 
misbehaviour ; the cosmopolitan mob called Egyptians 
have no feelings whatever of personal loyalty; the 
SuLTan has very little reason to love the House of 
Meuemer ALI; he himself can hardly pant for the 
French way of dealing with the Bey of Tunis or the 
Russian way of dealing with the Ameer of BoxHara. 
The one party to the case which is certain to respect 
such rights as he has is England. 


In such circumstances the only thing required is the 
power of sitting still and tight, whatever happens. 
There is no reason to suppose that Lord RosEsery is 
deficient in this faculty, and in regard to his principal 
danger—treachery or weakness among his colleagues 
and his party—he has good chances even here. For 
the madder and feebler sort in that party are not a 
bit more non-interventionist than they are Turcophobe, 
and the very idea of letting loose the SuLTAN’s wolves 
on the dear, if somewhat dingy, Egyptian sheep would 
send the Nonconformist conscience into hysterics. So 
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that, unluckily for Appas Pasha, his strongest, if not 
his only, card is one which, if played, will stiffen the 
only weak part of the English people in resistance to 
his game. 


THE NEW LORDS OF THE ARTICLES. 


late Mr. W. G. Warp, to the known as 
**Tdeal Warp,” and to the rustics of the Isle of 
Wight as “Squire WerpD,” made a discovery which in 
his later years he was fond of commemorating. He 
found out the place where JEREMY BENTHAM was not 
born. “The most remarkable thing,” he was in the 
habit of saying, “about the village of Trentham,” to 
which some occasion had called him, “is that it is 
“ not the birthplace of Jeremy BentHaMm.” Speaking 
of the inn in which he was staying, and which had 
originally been a private house, he went on to say 
that “there seems not the least doubt that it was the 
“identical house in which Jeremy BENTHAM was not 
“born. I believe that my room was the very room, 
“ but that is only a vague tradition. About the house 
“there seems to be nodoubt.” A subsequent visit on 
the 26th of July was impressed on his memory by a 
singular coincidence. “The 26th of July was the 
“ very day on which JEREMY BENTHAM was not born.” 
The future biographers of Mr. GLapsTonE will find it 
necessary to make use of Mr. Warp’s method. They 
may appoint a roving commission to ascertain the 
laces in which Mr. GLADSTONE was not born, and, 
yy the method of residues, and a series of exclu- 
sions, may succeed in limiting the spots in which 
that sacred event can have taken place until they 
arrive at the one locality in which it actually occurred. 
Buppua has several incarnations, but they are succes- 
sive and not simultaneous; and Mr. GLADSTONE cannot 
have been born in more than one place at one time. 
He is himself uncertain about it; but about his 
lineage he has no doubt. He is a pure Scotchman— 
what would Sir Water have thought of him ?— 
genealogically speaking, at least. The Scots were, 
according to the received theory, an emigrant tribe 
from Ireland; so that Mr. GuapsTone is a sort of 
aboriginal Irishman as well as a pure Scotchman. 
Perhaps his political career is explicable on the doc- 
trine of races. We have no disposition to claim for 
England any part in his composition. His relation to 
this division of the United Kingdom seems to be that 
of ascourge of Gop. The English people, above all 
others, he says, require the discipline of chastise- 
ment; and his mission may be to inflict it. Our 
country, by an exercise of the irony to which Pro- 
vidence seems sometimes prone, gave him the training 
which sharpened the weapon that was to be em- 
ployed against itself. It has been permitted to him to 
avenge Flodden, and the Boyne, and the two Acts of 
Union. Mr. GtLapstone, with the transient and 
ee exception of Lord ABERDEEN, is the only 
ime Minister, since Butz, whom Scotland has given 
to this country. But, to make up for this, he has 
been, with a more than Whittingtonian good fortune, 
Prime Minister four times, and in an era which, 
happily for him, has not its JoHNson, its WILKEs, or 
its CHURCHILL. 

His present policy may, perhaps, be explained by 
his Scotch descent. His aim seems to be to reduce 
the Parliament of England to the position which the 
Scotch Parliament occupied before the Union, when it 
had, in practice, neither debating nor legislative power, 
but was restricted to the function of registering the 
decrees of a Committee of its own body called the 
Lords of the Articles. Mr. GLADSTONE has practically 
invested the Cabinet with similar power. He and his 
colleagues are the Lords of the Articles—or, rather, he is 
the first or sole Lord of the Articles. As with his Seotch 


prototypes, nothing can be submitted to Parliament 
except through him, and the only province of the 
House of Commons is to say Aye to his proposals. 
The point has not yet been reached of allowing our 
English Lords of the Articles to legislate in the absence 
of Parliament, and now and then some little accommo- 
dation is necessary to mask the real character of the 
revolution which is going on before our eyes. An 
occasional assertion that the House of Commons is 
master is made to blind it to the fact of its bondage. 
But in substance it has been deprived of the power of 
deliberation, and through a servile majority registers 
the decrees of the Minister, and of the foreign—the word 
is his—and half-rebel power with which he has entered 
into alliance. At the time of the Revolution the Scotch 
Estates showed a disposition to revolt against that 
despotism of the Lords of the Articles to which the 
English House of Commons is tamely submitting. 
Their demand, to use Mr. Hit Burton’s words, “ was for 
“ a free debating Parliament such as England had long 
“ possessed.” England two hundred years later is igno- 
miniously surrendering her free-debating Parliament. 
They “desired to work by the whole House or ‘in plain 
“ * Parliament,’ as they termed it.” Mr. Burton thinks 
that the proposed reform was attended with difficulties, 
because of the differences which existed between the 
Scotch Estates and the English Parliament. ‘“ There 
“ was virtually no Second House for revising the pro- 
“ ceedings of a popular Chamber, and giving them the 
“ benefit of a full consideration by a body acting on 
“other and probably calmer views.” To adopt the 
system of an open Parliament in Scotland “ was,” 
says the historian, “like proposing that the House 
“ of Commons, without corresponding alteration in 
“ its machinery, should work without the House of 
“Lords ; or that in the United States Congress 
“should dispense with the Senate.” Mr. Burton shows 
much political penetration in this criticism. Govern- 
ment through a single Chamber can with difficulty be 
government by free debate and genuine delibera- 
tion. These are not permanently possible without 
the existence of a Second Chamber, regard to the 
judgment of which shall give courage to the minority 
and impress caution on the majority. For this reason 
the Gladstonian majority is impatient of the House of 
Lords. Mr. GLADSTONE uses the language of veiled, 
and his followers of open, threat, if it dares to resist his 
decree. The existence of a Second Chamber, and its 
independence, are inconsistent with the system of 
legislation by Lords of the Articles by which he is endea- 
vouring to subvert freedom of Parliamentary discussion 
and decision. 


THE COURAGE OF M. DUPUY. 


ee to the French riots of last week affords 
one more instance of the little courage of the 
French Moderate Man. M. Dupuy the 
troops and the police with t energy while the up- 
pester When attacked in the Chamber for the 
vigour he had displayed, he was supported by a very 
substantial majority. It is true that his majority sank 
immediately to a much smaller figure when the 
Chamber was called upon to vote whether the un- 
authorized religious associations ought not to be pro- 
ceeded against at the same time that the irregular 
syndicates of workmen were called upon to obey the 
law. But even on this point M. Dupuy had a 
majority. Yet when M. PeytraL, the Minister of 
Finance, suddenly resigned, M. Durvy was so frightened 
by this demonstration on the part of his Radical 
colleague, that he took measures to placate the Radicals 
who had been offended by the vigorous suppression of 
the riots. He accepted the resignation of M. Lozi, 
the Prefect of Police, and gave a general engagement 
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that the religious associations should be effectually re- 
minded that they have the happiness to live amid the 
freedom of the Third Republic. The real character of 
this surrender has been to some extent disguised. M. 
Lozé£, it is reported, is to be consoled for the loss of 
his post as Prefect of Police by promotion to the im- 
portant post of Ambassador at Vienna, apparently on 
the ground that an officer who has incurred the blame 
of the Radicals by his vigorous defence of law and 
order at home is particularly qualified to represent 
France at the most Conservative Court on the Con- 
tinent. M. Lozé’s successor, M. L&PpIng, is an official 
who appears to be qualified for his new post, since the 
report of his nomination has been received by the 
Municipal Council of Paris and the Radical newspapers 
with a degree of indignation most honourable to his 
character. But, since the surrender has been so done 
as not to please the Radicals, there seems only to be 
all the more reason why it never should have been 
made at all, 


Indeed, the question why French Cabinets continue 
to make such painful efforts to recommend themselves 
to the kind consideration of the Radicals is one which 
suggests itself daily to the observer of French politics. 
In this as in most other cases the Ministry has gained 
absolutely nothing by its subservience to that exacting 
party. The Radicals gave M. Dupuy no kind of support 
while the riots lasted, and when he was attacked in the 
Chamber voted against him. He owed the size of 
his majority entirely to the so-called ralliés and to 
the Right. But, for reasons which we can only very 
remotely estimate, every French Minister for some 
years past has thought it necessary to submit to the 
Radicals. M. Dupuy has been no exception to the 
rule. He might—so at least we should judge—have 
easily dispensed with the assistance of M. PryTrat. 
That politician had not fulfilled his share of the bargain 
made when he was invited to form part of the Cabinet. 
M. PeyTRAL is not a politician or financier of any dis- 
tinction. If he was invited to take the Ministry of 
Finance, it was only as a last resource, when other 
Deputies of more generally recognized competence had 
declined the portfolio. Then, indeed, his known popu- 
larity with the Radicals of Marseilles caused him to 
be chosen to fill the post of Minister of Finance and to 
represent the Radicals in the Cabinet. If a French 
Prime Minister is to be supposed to be to any 
extent a free agent, it would appear natural to believe 
that M. Dupuy looked to receive some measure of 
assistance from M. PeyTraL. He has certainly not 
received it; for no sooner was a Radical clamour raised 
against the Cabinet than his colleague ran away. To 
let him stay away is the course which, we should 
have imagined, would have at once suggested itself as 
obvious to a Prime Minister with the spirit of a mouse. 
M. Dupvy is of another opinion, and has begged his 
Minister of Finance to come back upon his own terms. 
That part of M. PeyTrau’s demands which refers to 
the religious associations is particularly discreditable 
to the Cabinet. These bodies are, it seems, to be 
worried as a set-off to the enforcement of the law 
against the irregular syndicates. Nothing can be 
meaner, for the associations, though unrecognized, 
are not yet subject to any particular law; whereas 
the syndicates have lately been regulated by an Act 
which several of them have made a point of ostenta- 
tiously defying. It seems to be an accepted principle 
with a certain kind of Republican that the illegal casti- 
gation of the Church is a necessary set-off to every 
measure of legal compulsion taken against the Radicals. 
M. CarnoT is reported to have exerted himself to bring 
about a reconciliation between M. PeyrraLand his fellow- 
Ministers. The PRESIDENT’s motive is understood to be 
a desire to avoid a Ministerial crisis before the general 
election, M. ConsTans would in all probability be the 


necessary successor of M. Dupuy, and it seems that the 
PRESIDENT has no wish that the general election should 
be directed by that energetic politician. Hence this 
surrender to the exactions of the Radicals. M. Carnot 
and his Ministers may find that on this occasion also 
they have gained nothing by submission. The Chamber 
cannot be dissolved until the Budget has been passed, 
and from the way in which this important part of its 
work is being done there seems to be a very good 
prospect of another conflict with the Senate and 
another crisis. 


MR. SEXTON’S PERFORMANCE. 


MONG all the comments on the theatrical per- 
formance given by Mr. SExTON and his company 
last Tuesday night, we have observed no reflections on 
what appears to us to have been its most striking 
circumstance. Nobody has given sufficient credit to 
the manager for the ingenuity and resource displayed 
by him in getting up the show. It was a matter of 
urgent necessity for that band of Irish patriots, whom 
the exigencies of the Gladstonian alliance had unfor- 
tunately compelled to vote for the partial “ disband- 
“ment” of what Mr. PaRNELL called the Irish 
Parliamentary “army,” to endeavour to “ get even” 
with Mr. Repmonp, by organizing a patriotic demon- 
stration on their own account; and, adverse as were 
the conditions on Tuesday night, Mr. SEXTON was equal 
to the occasion. Never, surely, was the tail of a trailing 
coat arrested by so casual a foot as that of Mr. Brop- 
RICK; but there was no better provocation to be had 
than the harmless truism conveyed in his reference to 
the Irish as “an impecunious and ous race.” 
That unlucky of a Unionist Dissenting Minister who 
wrote to the Times to protest against Mr. BroprIck’s 
“outrage” (though he might have reflected that he 
himself comes professionally under the latter descrip- 
tion, and that it is no very grave reproach to him as a 
follower of the Apostles if he answers to the former) 
must have amused Mr. SExTON as much as any one. 
No one, he could have told this scandalized gentle- 
man, would have more heartily welcomed a genuine 
outrage than himself; in proof whereof he might 
have reminded his sensitive champion that he waited 
patiently, curbing his honest and ungovernable in- 
dignation the while, to the end of Mr. Bropkricx’s 
speech, in the lingering hope of getting a more 
promising insult out of him, but in vain. It had 
to be the outrageous charge of “ impecuniosity and 
“ garrulity”—that or nothing. So the word was 
given, the curtain drew up, and the Irish melodrama 
began. 

This, of course, as everybody but the impassioned 
Nonconformist whom we have quoted knows, is the 
true account of the “scene” of Tuesday, so far as its 
origin is concerned. As to its development, that is 
another matter. The House of Commons has not yet 
avowedly declined into the condition of a mere stage 
for the theatrical displays of competing troupes of 
Irish Nationalists; and it is the business of those 
who have charge of its proceedings to prevent its 
being used—at any rate, except in moderation— 
for this interesting purpose. There was really no 
reason why Mr. SEexToN should have been allowed 
to give an entertainment of an hour and a half 
for the benefit of his gallery on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, when he had no right to more 
than fifteen minutes at the outside. He wanted 
to pose as the passionate vindicator of the Irish 
people against British calumny, and in the course of 
so doing to offer as much heroic defiance to the 
Imperial Parliament as the turn of events permitted. 
It is impossible, of course, to prevent any member, 
Irish or other, from performing this latter feat wher- 
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ever he pleases ; but what is possible, and with proper 
firmness of management should be easy, is to keep the 
“scones within due bounds. Naturally the actor 
eeps the stage as long as he is allowed to remain 
there, and Mr. SExToN, no doubt, congratulated him- 
self on the unexpected license given him to prolong 
his histrionics. It is not often that an open and con- 
tumacious refusal to obey the directions of the Chair 
takes an hour to punish; and it certainly is a little 
slower rate of progress than obtains when the Chair is 
occupied by the SreaKER. The responsibility for the 
indulgence shown to Mr. SEXTON rests, of course, upon 
two persons—primarily on the Chairman of Committees ; 
secondarily, though it is a very “ good second,” on the 
Prime Minister. Of Mr. MELLOR’s action or inaction 
in the Chair it would be idle to complain. There is no 
use in lamenting the impossibility of obtaining from a 
most painstaking and conscientious official what he 
has not to give. Mr. MELLOor’s position is one of 
as much greater difficulty than was Mr. CourRTNEY’s, 
as his qualifications for filling it are inferior to 
those of his predecessor. His resolute impartiality— 
displayed, as it is, by a nominee of the present 
Government—is naturally the cause of a much more 
lively and indignant surprise on the Irish benches than 
was the display of the same virtue by Mr. CourTNEY ; 
and a proportionately greater firmness is needed to 
deal with the angry recalcitrancy which it provokes. 
Firmness, however, is unfortunately the very quality 
in which the present Chairman of Committees is the 
most sadly to seek. Had he possessed it in any- 
thing like adequate measure, Mr. SExToN’s vapourings 
would have been cut short at least three-quarters 
of an hour sooner than they were, while the dis- 
ful attack of the member for North Kerry and 
is fellow-rowdies on the Clerk at the Table would 
have been promptly and sternly punished. But the 
undue leniency of the Chairman seems almost venial 
by comparison with the servility of a Leader of the 
House who sits silent for half an hour together while 
the authority of the House and of its presiding officer 
is being flagrantly defied, and at last, instead of curtly 
recommending the offender to obey orders, comes hat in 
hand to him, and begs him, of his great condescension, 
to be kind enough to comply with “ the wishes ” of the 
Chair. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


T can hardly have been hoped in any quarter that 
the decision of the Indian Government to close its 
Mint to the free coinage of silver would immediately 
bring stability into the money market. If the measures 
of any one Government could have produced this result, 
the “Silver question” would not be the gigantic, 
universal, and complicated difficulty that it is. What 
has been done in India has been to take a measure of 
precaution against the consequences of the highly pro- 
bable, if not absolutely certain, repeal of the SHERMAN 
Act in the United States. But it is not often that 
measures of precaution can serve wholly to avert trouble. 
Their purpose is to modify it, and avert its worst effects. 
In this case the evil to be met has been largely 
the result of years of bad finance and bad currency 
legislation in the United States. Other nations have 
to suffer for what they could not control. The effects 
of unwisdom in these matters cannot be undone in a 
day. It is very hard for other countries that they 
must contribute to pay for the mistakes of the United 
States, but that misfortune is in the very nature of 
things. The great trading nations of the world are so 
bound together that one of them can hardly mis- 
manage its own financial affairs without at the same 
time injuring those of its neighbours. The utmost 
that those indirectly affected can do is to reduce the 


amount of their loss to a minimum by timely measures 
of self-defence. By closing its mint to the free coin 

of silver the Indian Government has at least provided 
itself with some means of averting the flooding of 
India by the depreciated silver of America. 

The resolution of President CLEVELAND’s Government 
to propose the repeal of the SHERMAN Act made it 
certain that the Indian Government would find itself 
in the position occupied by Belgium when Germany 
demonetized silver. The decision of the PRESIDENT 
and the Democratic party may have been quickened 
by the closing of the Indian Mint, but was not caused 
by it. Mr. CLEVELAND's opinions were openly indi- 
cated during the Presidential election, and his policy 
was avowed immediately afterwards. The amount of 
opposition he may expect to meet is still uncertain. 
It must not be estimated by the wild talk of Governor 
Waite, of Colorado, and orators of his stamp. Trans- 
lated from bunkum into English, what Mr. Waite has 
to say is that, if the United States dare to cease buy- 
ing silver from Colorado, at far more than its market 
value, for gold, something terrible will happen. It is not 
improbable that the rest of the Union will be more than 
usual calm in the presence of Mr. Warre’s threats. Not 
only men of business but the farmers are said, on very fair 
evidence, to have discovered that the SHerman Act has 
produced no favourable consequences for them. The 
good it does is confined to the silver-producing dis- 
tricts. The cost of carrying it out falls on all. When 
once that conviction is well established, it may be 
taken as pretty certain that the other parts of the 
United States will decline to be taxed any longer for 
the benefit of Colorado. They will find that they 
cannot escape in a day from the consequences of years 
of persistence in the wrong course ; but, at least, they 
can take measures to see that the bad does not come 
to the worst. The disturbance of the money markets 
of the world caused by the immediate prospect of a 
repeal is a misfortune, but an inevitable one. An 
artificial arrangement cannot be undone without tem- 
porary disturbance, which must be endured, when once 
it has been decided that a change of financial policy is 
necessary, as the lesser of two evils. It must be pre- 
sumed that Mr. CLEVELAND and his Cabinet have made 
their choice, and counted the cost. 


The Bimetallic League has published a “ Declara- 
“tion ” which expresses the opinions of one important 
body of critics of the Indian Government's policy. The 
League wishes very naturally to “ disown any connexion 
“whatever between” the policy which has prevailed 
and its own views. There is, indeed, no similarity 
between stopping the free coinage of silver and per- 
mitting the free coinage of both metals at a fixed 
ratio. The first is the course adopted by the Indian 
Government in view of the approaching action of the 
United States. It is easy for the League to show that 
the action of the Indian Government has been forced 
upon it, and also that the opinions of many Indian 
financiers agree with its own. They have been in 
favour “ of acting in the settlement of tie silver ques- 
“tion by International agreement ”—which, it is 
hoped by many, would lead to bimetallism, Now we 
shall not go into the question of the respective merits 
of monometallism and bimetallism. We shall be 
content to point out that the Bimetallic League is, by 
its own showing, in much the same position as an- 
other body—namely, the Peace League. Let it be allowed 
that the common consent of nations could establish a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver for currency pur- 
poses, and could abolish war. We may agree, for the 
sake of argument, that it could; but the obtaining of 
this common consent is a necessary antecedent condi- 
tion to the fixing of the ratio or the abolition of war. 
How is this agreement to be brought about? The 
one thing settled beyond peradventure at the Brussels 
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Conference was that the States of Europe would not 
hear of any such proposal. Until they alter their 
minds, we cannot surely think of upsetting our own 
currency system here, and the only course which, in 
the opinion of a very large, careful, and competent 
body of advisers, can be safely taken in India, is to 
imitate the nations of the Latin Union, and to suspend 
the unrestricted coinage of silver. 


FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. 


not the least useful thing the Unionist 
critic can do with the proceedings in the House 
of Commons on Thursday is simply to register the long 
list of powers conferred or of vital questions postponed 
by honourable members who, having chosen to get up 
behind the Devil, must needs go where he drives. To 
discuss the motives of those Scotch and English mem- 
bers who helped to constitute Mr. GLADSTONE’s majority 
with any purpose of discovering how their conduct 
can be shown to be consistent with even a modest 
standard of decency would be a pure waste of 
time. One might as usefully inquire how the cour- 
tiers of PeTrer the Great reconciled their submission 
to certain excesses on the part of their master with 
@ just regard for what a French or English gentleman 
would have considered decency. The true Gladstonian 
has made the simple calculation that, if he follows Mr. 
GLADSTONE he may lose his seat, but that if he endea- 
vours to assert his independence he will certainly be 
thrown over; and so he votes for conferring or for 
omitting as the case may be sans phrase. Indeed, 
that much-quoted expression can never have been more 
accurately applied than to the voting of the Glad- 
stonian item since the Session began. He has voted 
without phrase, and, what is more, he has voted with- 
out conviction, if those who have known him long 
are to be trusted. The Bill will never become an 
Act, and, besides, Mr. GLADSTONE may not be long 
there. Why, then, incur the odium of what might 
turn out to be an unnecessary desertion of a vene- 
rated leader after submitting to so much? So 
reasons the Gladstonian, as his friend Mr. ATHERLEY 
Jones plainly said on Thursday night, and therefore 
he is quite ready to confer, or to omit, whatever 
you please, knowing in his heart that it all means 
nothing. 

On Thursday night he began by voting that the 
Irish members shall sit in the House of Commons, and 
that for all purposes. He had only just been asked to 
accept this as the final form of his leader’s convictions. 
He had been called to do something quite different and 
incompatible up to the last moment, but this was no 
business of the true Gladstonian. His part was to 
o bey his orders, and he obeyed them. 


Clauses 10, II, 12, 13, I7, 20, and 21 were 
negatived, the first with, the others without, a division. 
These seven clauses contained the financial settlement 
which the wisdom of Mr. GLapsToNE, enlightened by 
his colleagues, had elaborated in the course of years of 
thought and after months of Cabinet conference. It 
is all gone, swept clean out of the way, and replaced by 
something which has yet to be debated. It has been 
destroyed, not by argument in the House, but by its 
own inherent absurdity, by the inaccuracy of the calcu- 
lations on which it was based, and the greedy resolution 
of the Irish to have something better. Whether by 
voting to negative all this fruit of his leader’s wisdom 
the Gladstonian must be understood to approve of the 
counter-proposal that the Imperial Parliament is to 


have the taxation of Ireland on its hands for six 
years, we shall learn when he gets his orders to vote 


again, 


Clauses 14, 15, 16, which provide for the 
ment of the Church and Consolidated Funds and 
local loans, were postponed—to await on the new 
financial scheme, or be altered from top to bottom at 
half an hour’s notice, and duly voted in or out, as the 
case may be, when the word is passed. 

Clause 18, that the Legislative Assembly shall 
originate money Bills, quite constitutional and proper, 
was voted, and why not? For the Gladstonian has 
said in his heart there never will be any legislative 
assembly except as a dream of our revered leader’s old 
age. 

Clause 19, which is to set up two Exchequer Judges 
to enforce the Constitution—nobody knows how—was 
voted in its turn. A more amazing, a more debatable, 
a more fantastic device never figured in a South 
American Constitution, but the items voted it in with 
the help of the Irish. 

Clause 22, which sets up a power of appeal to the 
Privy Council, and Clause 23, which elaborates the 
same—the two together giving every Irishman who 
wants to complain free leave to complain at his 
own expense—were voted in turn by 33 majority for 
the first, and 35 for the second. Why make a 
difference ? 

Clause 24, which makes it lawful to appoint a 
Brahmin Lord-Lieutenant, had its competent majority. 

Clause 25, by which the Crown is empowered to lend 
the Home Rule Government buildings, if it likes ; and 
Clause 26, which makes Irish judges removable on 
vote of the two Irish Houses of Legislature, brought 
up the rear, amid cries from the Opposition of “Go 
“on.” Nor does one see why the Ministry did 
not go on. When it comes to voting, negativing, 
and postponing wholesale and without debate, there 
is distinct advantage in doing it thoroughly. We 
might have had the whole Bill through Committee 
by now. 


DEAD CIRCUSES AND VANISHED PLAYHOUSES. 


O form that can be given to stone, iron, wood, bricks 
and mortar, inspires so much interest, so much tradi- 
tion, so much sentiment asa London playhouse. It must 
be a well-seasoned playhouse. It may be time-honoured or 
time-dishonoured, but it must be, more or less, old and 
crusted. It must not smell of new paint and damp mortar, 
but it must be well flavoured with escaped gas and mouldy 
orange-peel. When you open the warped and creaking 
doors, there must be something in the atmosphere—microbes 
or no microbes—that makes you sneeze. It must not be 
an architect’s temple—or an upholsterer’s palace—it must 
be a playhouse. 

Such a building was old “ Astley’s” in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, now closed never to open again, and in a few 
months to fall into the domain of history, and be numbered 
with the things of the past. Romance assisted at its birth ; 
utilitarianism will triumph at its funeral. It was built 
with a missing man’s property, and a diamond found in the 
roadway at the foot of the Bridge. Had ever a playhouse 
a more mysterious origin? An old timber merchant 
borrows a few hundreds from Astley, leaving his timber 
yard as security, and then — for ever, and some one 
drops a valuable jewel under the nose of the great eques- 
trian. The “Arabian Nights” sometimes come to foggy 
London, and do not disdain the Lambeth Marshes. 

Philip Astley was born in 1742 at a small town in 
Staffordshire, which, in order to bother the Post Office, takes 
the name of Newcastle, sometimes adding, but not always, 
the words “Under Lyne.” The father was a cabinet- 
maker, the son became a soldier. He distinguished himself 
in General Elliott’s own regiment of Light Horse, and 
served seven years with honour on the Continent duri 
the German war. He was always an expert horseman, 
was made chief rough-rider, teacher, and breaker to his 


regiment, and promoted to the rank of sergeant-major, 
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On the return of the army to England, he was seized 
with a desire to rival the ces of the three principal 

uestrians of the time—Price, Johnson, and old Sampson— 
an put up their rings or pitched their tents from time to 


time in the “ tea-gardens” of London, and chiefly in the 
Jubilee Gardens, at the sign of the “ Three Hats,” near the 
turnpike at Islington. Philip Astley applied for his dis- 
charge, which was immediately granted, accompanied by a 
certificate which stated, amongst other things, that at the 
battle of Emsdorff he took a Royal standard of France, 
though his horse was shot under him, and at the battle of 
Friedburg he commanded the advance guard, and personally 
assisted under a very heavy fire in bringing off the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunswick when his Highness was wounded 
within the enemy’s lines. General Elliott, as a reward for 
his intrepidity, presented him with a fine charger, which 
lived for many years, and became known as the most cele- 
brated “ trick horse” of its generation. 

After passing something like an apprenticeship with the 
three equestrians before named, Philip Astley commenced 
his career as a “showman” in an open field near Glover's 
Halfpenny Hatch at Lambeth. His stock consisted of the 
“trick horse” and another horse which he had purchased 
at Smithfield. He charged nothing for admission, but made 
“collections” after the performance, working at cabinet- 
making in his spare time. 

By “tenting ” at fairs and in the chief cities and towns of 
England, he scraped together a little capital, and determined 
to open a fixed place of exhibition in London. He tooka 
large piece of ground on the spot where the Amphitheatre 
(burnt many times) always stood, and became what is 
known in the profession as a “booth manager.” He began 
modestly, his prices being 3d. and 6d.—the 3d. for children 
and servants. His tricks were shown in a rope-ring under 
the “vaulted canopy of heaven.” In 1770 he raised his 
best price to 1s. In 1775 this was raised to 28., and some- 
thing like a roof was added to the booth. 

In 1778, with the produce of the timber-yard and the 
diamond ring, Philip Astley built his first real Amphi- 
theatre. He called it “The Riding House.” Prior to 
this he had only opened his booth in the day-time, his 
evenings being devoted to an entertainment of the 
“ variety” type, given at No. 22 Piccadilly. This enter- 
tainment consisted of Les Ombres Chinoises, sleight of hand, 
comic dancing, a conjuring horse, dancing dogs, imitations 
of birds, fireworks, &c. In 1779 he tried the experiment 
at Lambeth of performing two nights during Passion Week, 
by candle-light—prices 2s. 6d., 18. 6d., and 6d.—and this 
being successful, he transferred the “ variety show” from 
Piccadilly and mixed it with the horsemanship, thus found- 
ing the English circus in the form in which it exists (when 
it does exist) at the present moment. 

In 1782 Astley’s supremacy was op by the elder 
Dibdin and Hughes, who started the Royal Cireus (now 
the Surrey Theatre) in St. George’s Fields, combining 
dramatic performances with equestrian feats; but they 
failed to get the necessary licence. Astley exerted bimself 
to meet the threatened opposition, with the result that he 
was committed to prison for producing illegal entertain- 
ments. His friend, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, whose 
daughter had been taught horse-riding by Astley, procured 
his release, and afterwards obtained him a regular licence. 

In 1783 the Royal Circus obtained a licence, and the com- 
petition now commenced in earnest. Astley did all he could 
to maintain what he called “his birthright.” He com- 
menced stage performances in opposition to Hughes, and 
early in 1784 he erected a stage, covered his “ Riding 
School” with a new roof formed of the historic timber 
brought from the hustings in Covent Garden, and opened 
his amphitheatre with the new and rather feeble title of 
“The Royal Grove.” The programme comprised a famous 
performing monkey, dancing dogs, learned pigs, horseman- 
ship, tumbling, rope-dancing, ballets, musical pieces, and a 
pantomime sketch, 

Astley was somewhat Napoleonic in his enterprises; he 
had an amphitheatre in Dublin, and another in Paris in the 
Faubourg du Temple. He saw as much of France on the 
eve of the Great French Revolution as Arthur Young, but 
he was too busy and active a man to waste time over pens, 
ink, and paper. His son, “ young Astley,” was a great 
favourite of Louis X VI. and ie Antoinette, and in 1786 
the whole company performed before the Court at Versailles. 


About 1790 Astley changed the name of the “ Roya! 
Grove ” into the “ Royal Saloon,” and in 1792 handed over 


the management to his son. Thirty or forty years later the 
word saloon applied to theatres became e ingly popular. 
Though Philip Astley retired for the tine teal active 
management on the score of ill-health, his taste for adven- 
ture led him to join the Duke of York’s army on the Conti- 
nent as a volunteer, until August 16th, 1794, when he 
heard that the Royal Saloon was destroyed by fire. He 
obtained leave of absence, and returned home at once, 
taking the old Lyceum in the Strand (built in 1765, and 
standing practically where the present Lyceum stands), and 
opening it for equestrian performances. He commenced re- 
sare Se Royal Saloon, at Lambeth, and opened it on 
Easter Monday, 1795, under the new title of the Amphi- 
theatre of Arts. The prices were now advanced to 4s., 28., 
and 1s. In 1798 he altered the name of his property 
again, calling it at last Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre. His 
company were announced as “Servants of the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York,” who had honoured him with 
their patronage. This was in return for his military 
achievements when a volunteer in the Duke of York’s 
army. 

In this season Astley established “ half-price” (a reduced 
payment after a certain hour) for the first time. In 1802, 
during the short interval of peace, he brought over a 
French ballet company from Paris, but their appearance 
excited a strong opposition, and they were only permitted 
to perform on a public assurance being given that their 
engagement would be limited to one month. Now the 
Comédie Frangaise is peaceably allowed to act at 

Lane, and before the Queen at Windsor, and lunches wi 
the Lord Mayor. 

While in Paris, in 1803, memorializing Bona for 
compensation for the seizure of his French amphitheatre 
(which compensation he got), his London theatre was again 
burnt, September 2, 1803. Astley set to work and had it 
up again and opened on Easter Monday, 1804. Soon after 
this horse spectacles, like Mazeppa and Timour the Tartar, 
were produced by Astley, his son, and partner, for the first 
time upon the stage. 

Astley’s Theatre has been singularly unfortunate as 
regards fire. It was burnt down again in 1830, and again, 
during Ducrow’s management, in 1841. In 1803 young 
Astley’s mother-in-law was burnt to death, but no injury 
was sustained by any member of the outside public. The 
fire of 1841 was distinguished by the same feature. One 
woman perished—a servant of Mr. Ducrow’s—but no mem- 
ber of the outside public suffered. It is a singular fact 
that, for the last seventy years in London, although a 
score and more of London theatres and music-halls have 
been destroyed by fire—the “ unit of mortality,” Ducrow’s 
dresser—still remains the one and only victim. 

The ghosts of old Astley’s are an interesting line of 
phantoms whose names in a few years will probably be 
sunk in oblivion. Ducrow, the graceful rider and dari 
acrobat, who lived before the days of Board Schools 
was not much burdened with book learning, comes before us 
asa man upon whom we may father a heap of funny stories. 
Possibly he never rebuked a fiddler who was using a 
muted violin, telling the player he was paid to scrape loud 
and not to waste his employer’s money in feeble pianissimos ; 

ibly he never rebuked the drummer for idleness who 
had four bars’ rest in his score, and respected the written 
instructions of the composer; possibly he never called the 
literary portion of a drama “ cackle,” and preferred horses 
to actors. True or not true, the world has agreed to believe 
that Ducrow said these things and many more like them. 
The emperor of ring-masters, the curled and dignified 
Widdicombe—who gave a son to the stage, an original and 
romising comedian—is another phantom. Then come 
Salant the counterfeit presentment of Bonaparte ; 
Crockett, the wild-beast tamer, who, after his lions and 
tigers had escaped in the night to roam about the theatre, 
and killed an unfortunate early workman in the morning, 
went into the house single-handed and drove them back to 
their cages; Barry, the popular circus clown; Ada Isaacs 
Menken, who married a prizefighter and published Jnfelicia 
—these and more in and out of the ye ty of 
the t Sawdust Theatre before the place fell into the 

-and-ready business hands of the Messrs. Sanger. 

Before Philip Astley left off cireus- and theatre-building, 
he erected his nineteenth in Wych Street, Drury Lane, and 
called it the Olympic Pavilion. ‘This was the only building, 

bably because of its small size, which he kept free from 
kav It was opened in September 1806, but was not a 
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success. Astley sold it to Elliston, who called it Little 

Lane Theatre. This title was objected to by the 
authorities, and the name then became the Olympic Theatre. 
It was altered and enlarged half a dozen times; but failure 
always pursued it, and when Elliston became lessee of Drury 
Lane he sold it. 

Few theatres have a more interesting record. It saw the 
first bow of Charles Mathews on the stage, and was the house 
where Mme. Vestris taught stage-managers how to represent 
a ladies’ drawing-room. It was burnt down, of course, and 
equally of course rebuilt. It distinguished itself in 
comedy, farce, burlesque, and even tragedy. Planché 
wrote Tis Olympic Revels for the house and company, and 
G. V. Brooke electrified the town in the same theatre in 
Othello. The Wigans showed what educated management 
could do in the selection, production, and acting of pieces, 
and here the meteoric Robson nearly began and certainly 
ended his brief and remarkable career. When the old 
house was pulled down, a large theatre built on popular 
lines was erected in its place, and this is now reconstructed 
for the purposes of a music-hall. Where is the permanent 
circus in London, the city of the most “horsey” country 
(except Tartary) in the world? Nowhere. Paris has 
three—the Cirque Fernando, the Cirque d’Hiver, or d’Eté, 
and the Hippodrome. 


IS THE VOLUNTEER FORCE WORTHLESS? 


shan author of the prize essay of the Royal United Service 

Institution this year has fallen foul of the Volunteers 
and Militia, especially of the. former, and not unnaturally 
has stirred up a considerable amount of feeling in the 
Volunteer he Criticism, however plainspoken it may 
be, is a good thing, provided it be honest and provided the 
critic be in a position to criticize. In this essay, the subject 
of which is “ The Military Organization best adapted for 
Imperial Needs,” the Volunteers are very summarily dis- 
posed of by Colonel Farquharson, C.B., K.E., as a worthless 
and untrustworthy force, which the country, for the purpose 
of not adding to the real defences of the Kingdom, treats in 
time of as trustworthy. This is not only an indictment 
of the Volunteers, but a grave impeachment of the judg- 
ment and honesty of “the authorities,” which, if true, 
renders them guilty of something very like treason. We 
all know that the fighting value of the Volunteers can 
never be known until they have been tested by actual 
service, and for the present we can only make conjecture 
as to their worth ; but surely there are opinions of men 
which deserve at least as much consideration as those 
expressed by Colonel Farquharson. He bases his argument, 
first, on the ground that the Volunteer force “ has no dis- 
cipline, and indeed no imitation of discipline.” We should 
be glad to have some further information as to his idea of 
what “ discipline ” means, and as to his practical knowledge 
of Volunteers. We do not hesitate to say that generally 
the discipline of Volunteers is good. No doubt cases of 
insubordination have occurred in their ranks; but is the 
discipline of the whole force to be estimated by isolated 
breaches of discipline? It might equally justly be urged 
that the Regulars are, as a whole, mutinous because here 
and there, owing possibly to some trivial reason—the fault 
of an individual—mutiny, or something like it, has occurred, 
which is a proposition as foolish as it is unjust. 

The second defect pointed out is that “the important 
elements of cohesion and self-confidence must be entirely 
wanting in a Volunteer force,” and Colonel Farquharson 
specially scoffs at the “last War Minister for raising Volun- 
teer batteries of Mounted Artillery.” Self-confidence, no 
doubt, has to be more or less acquired, and is developed by 
training; but where the want of cohesion is we do not 
quite see. 

The third defect is that “ most of the force would not be 
available, except possibly at enormous expense, and by dis- 
locating the business of the country, even for home defence.” 
Really the essayist can hardly have troubled himself to 
think about the conditions of service of the Volunteers, or 
the circumstances under which they would be mobilized. 
The very aim and object of the force is home defence, and 


- the circumstances which will necessitate its mobilization 


will have also most thoroughly dislocated the business of 
the country. He has confused cause and effect. It is the 
dislocation which necessitates mobilization. Every Volun- 
teer, moreover, must turn out, having sworn to do so, when 


those circumstances arise; and not only the whole force, 
but thousands who have passed through it, would be avail- 
able. Where the expense to the country comes in we fail 
to understand. 

The last, and “ most fatal,” defect, we are told, is that 
the Volunteer force is not available for service abroad. 
Why should it be? If men are required for such service, 
they will have to be paid, and in no sense, except as 
voluntarily enlisting, would they be Volunteers. But few 
men, comparatively, could possibly volunteer for such ser- 
vice and continue in their civil employ, while thousands 
would willingly temporarily relinquish their civil employ- 
ment for the defence of their homes. 

It seems to us that Colonel Farquharson is a conspicuous 
example of the regular officer who does not understand what 
a Volunteer is. He starts from wrong premisses, and wishes 
to treat the Volunteer as a Regular. y are we to accept 
his estimate of Volunteers rather than that of Lord Wolseley, 
for instance, who says, “‘ The Volunteer force is a most im- 
Ae factor in the defence of the country. If we had no 

olunteer force we should have to treble the army, or else 
leave the country exposed to the most appalling risks”? This 
estimate Colonel Farquharson disposes of thus :—“ Of all 
the rash and ill-considered opinions to which Lord Wolseley 
has given expression, I know of none more mischievous than 
this opinion ” ! 

We do not for one moment wish to urge that the Volun- 
teers are perfect or can be classed as regular troops; but 
we do protest most strongly against the sweeping condemna- 
tion of them in this prize essay—evidently, on the face of 
it, a condemnation given without even a superficial know- 
ledge of the evidence. The Volunteer force was raised 
for a ific purpose—home defence. There is but little 
doubt that in 1859 impending invasion was stayed by “the 
movemert,” and year by year the military proficiency of 
the force is steadily improving. Abolish the Volunteers, 
and the country must be brought face to face with con- 
scription. That is a large question, and we cannot discuss 
it here. Meanwhile let us, at all events, foster the Volun- 
teers, and at least give them such credit as may be their 
due. 


THE OPERA, 


J ear operatic season, which is now drawing rapidly to 
a close, has been more remarkable for the general 
merit of the performances than for the novelties produced 
or the new artists brought forward. Of the novelties 
promised, so far only two, besides Pagliacci, have been 
roduced. Bizet’s Djamileh, a much earlier work than 
is Carmen, owes its revival to the fashion for short 
operas which has lately set in. It undoubtedly contains 
much that is interesting, especially to musicians, but the 
subject is very undramatic, and totally unfitted for a 
large stage, and the composer’s ideas of Oriental colour- 
ing unfortunately only result in monotony and dulness. 
The cast was also not very happy; for Mlle. Gherlsen, 
who appeared as the Slave who falls in love with her 
master, has neither vocal nor personal charm enough to 
make her a fifting representative of the character. M,. 
Bonnard—who throughout the season has shown himself 
a useful artist—was efficient as Haroun, but the whole 
performance proved dull, and there is little chance of 
the work’s remaining in the repertory. If a short opera 
is wanted as lever de rideau to Cavalleria Rusticana or 
Pagliacci, the management might do worse next season 
than to revive Weber’s charming Abu Hassan or Mozart's 
Oca del Cairo, both of which were played at Drury Lane 
some twenty years ago with much success. 

The other novelty of the season, Mascagni’s latest opera, 
I Rantzau, was produced on the 7th inst. Opinions may 
differ as to the merit of his two earlier operas. Cavalleria. 
Rusticana has undoubtedly achieved one of the most re- 
markable popular successes of the day, and in L’ Amico 
Fritz, though the composer was not well advised in the 
choice of his subject, there were many signs to be found 
that he was progressing in the right direction. It is, 
therefore, to some ingenuous hearers disappointing not to 
notice in J Rantzau any distinct advance in the same 
line. But critics should have rather noted the fact that 
this is a new line altogether. And, in its novelty, it 


carries conviction writes rather from 
genius than with ised talent. We analysed the music 
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carefully on its first production, and need not return to it. 
The cormance was excellent, and much care had evi- 
dently been bestowed upon the work. The quarrelsome 
brothers were played by Signor Ancona and M. Castel- 
mary; the meddling schoolmaster with a weakness for 
writing bad church music by Mr. Bispham, the heroine 
by Mme. Melba, and her lover by Signor de Lucia. The 
latter was the original representative of the character 
when the opera was first produced last winter in Florence. 
His volcanic style of singing, combined with the presence of 
the composer at the conductor's desk, roused the enthusiasm 
of the strong Italian contingent in the audience. 

The signal success which attended the Wagner per- 
formances last year has naturally led to a repetition—in a 
modified form—of the experiment of a Wagner cycle this 
season. But, whereas last year Sir Augustus Harris 
engaged a whole troupe from Germany, this year he has 
depended principally upon the artists in his own company, 
with such special engagements as were needful for perform- 
ing works like the later music-dramas of the Bayreuth 
master. The result has been an instructive opportunity 
for comparing the Italian and Teutonic systems of dramatic 
singing. The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, 
and Die Meistersinger, have been given in Italian, the 

incipal parts filled by such artists as Mme. Albani, MM. 
and Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle, Plangon, and 
Signori Vignas and Ancona, while 7ristan und Isolde and 
Die Walkiire have been given in German, with Frau Moran- 
Olden, Frau Reuss Belce, and Herren Alvary and Wiegand. 
From a vocal point of view, there can be but little doubt 
that the Italian performances have shown that Wagner's 
music sounds much better when sung by artists not brought 
up with German traditions than it does given in a manner 
in which vocalization is entirely subservient to declamation. 
To name but two examples out of many, it would be hard to 
match such performances as, for instance, those of Mme. 
Albani, MM. Edouard de Reszke and Lassalle in Act ii. of The 
Flying Dutchman; and, since German and Italian are equally 
foreign languages, so far as England is concerned, it must 
be confessed that the Italian performances are much more 
pleasant to listen to than the German. At the same time, 
the latter have shown some good points. Herr Alvary is a 
good actor, and the earnestness and intelligence of his sing- 
ing atone for the unsympathetic and colourless character 
of his voice. In Tristan and Die Walkiire he makes the 
mistake of assuming too youthful an appearance. Frau 
Moran Olden has a very powerful voice, and occasion- 
ally sings well, though her method is faulty and her in- 
tonation very uncertain. The Sieglinde of Frau Reuss 
Belce was much the best of the German performances, 
though the Hunding and Kurwenal of Mr. Bispham were 
also excellent. The Brangiine of Miss Esther Palliser was 
hardly so good as when she first sang the part last 
autumn ; she should be careful to restrain a tendency to 
over-act which was very conspicuous in the first act of 
Tristan. The performance of Die Walkiire was, on the 
whole, a good one. Friiulein Meisslinger’s Fricka and Herr 
Wiegand’s Wotan were not remarkable; but the ensemble 
of the Walkyrie in the last act was capitally sung, and the 
orchestra—with the exception of the brass—played very 
well. The German performances have been conducted by 
Herr Steinbach, of Mainz, in whom Sir Augustus Harris has 
found an excellent conductor. It is much to his credit that 
he has so successfully kept down the accompaniments in 
both the works he has Pion sty 


HENLEY REGATTA. 


N Thursday the 6th, while London as a whole was en 
Jéte, and making itself extremely hot and tired in the 
process, some twenty-two thousand persons in town dis- 
covered that a general holiday and a Royal procession was 
an excellent reason for going out of London for the day. 
Those twenty odd thousand found their way to Henley, as 
the statistics of the Great Western Railway Company have 
since disclosed, a fact to which the condition of both river 
and towing-path on the second day of the regatta bore 
eloquent testimony. It is said that the people of Henley- 
on- es had been indignant for quite a month because 
the date fixed for the wedding clashed with their own 
fixture. This exquisite notion that all the functions of 


State should yield to the Royal Regatta is almost su 
in its naive insolence ; but, however this may be, any fears 
of a diminished attendance on the second day proved 
entirely groundless. The departure platform of Paddington 
station on Thursday morning was literally packed with 
people from one end to the other. They stood from twenty 
to thirty deep along its entire length, and when the 
9.28 fast special drew up in the station there was a 
heave and a surge forward like an incoming wave hurl- 
ing itself against a rock, and in half a minute or less 
the train was absolutely full, and the platform looked 
as crowded as ever. Then came a general rush to the next 
platform, where another Henley train—a slow one, alas !— 
was drawn up, and gradually, as the day wore on, the 
crowd dispersed itself into different railway carriages, and 
the station was left deserted. Small wonder, therefore, if 
the attendance on the second day of the regatta eclipsed 
all past attendances on that day, and rivalled the crowd on 
the final day itself. It was not the crush of boats that was 
so noticeable, though the river was covered with them, but 
the multitude on the or The whole length of 
the Berks shore from Temple Island to the Enclosure was 
lined with people ten or fifteen deep. What they went 
out for to see except each other’s backs it is impossible 
to say. 

Henley is more dependent for its success on the weather 
than almost any other great English gathering, and this 
year the weather was gorgeous. ‘True it is that, as one of 
the sporting papers put it, on the morning of the first day 
the Clerk of the Weather woke up with a start, yawned, 
and stretched himself, and exclaimed “Good gracious! 
Henley Regatta! and I almost overslept myself!” But 
he only sent rain for a bare hour at lunch-time, and then 
cl up for the rest of the day, and remained fine 
for both the following days. It is always annoying when it 
rains at Henley, especially when a heavy shower is more or 
less confined to that region, and Londoners shake their 
heads, and declare that it hasn’t rained in town at all, and 
they wish it had. But even a thunder shower on the river 
has its compensations, and the view of the course for an 
hour after the rain was supremely beautiful. The trees 
that line the bank on both sides were wreathed in a soft 
moist haze, and everything green looked fresh and almost 
spring-like. Looking up the course, towards Henley town 
and the finish, a diaphanous white mist hung over the river 
and the house-boats, and the church tower stood out in 
dim outline through it. Across this shadowy “ Impres- 
sionist” landscape brilliant gleams of summer sunshine 
flashed out. The air was soft and warm. The background 
of hills on the Berkshire shore, made shadowy and in- 
definite in the soft wreaths of vaporous mist, looked half 
unreal, like some magic fairyland, a land of shepherds and 

therds, a scene out of Theocritus made actual. 

But no Henley has ever made up its mind to be perfect 
in every particular, and so we paid for the splendid 
weather by a great deal of very poor racing. The regatta 
varies very much in this respect from year to year. Some- 
times we get a great racing spectacle, but under conditions 
that render it impossible to watch with any comfort. This 
is the athlete’s Henley, and as a picnic may be considered a 
failure. Sometimes, as this year, the picnic is the greater 
success of the two. Very rarely do we get both attractions 
conjoined. * Five years ago splendid weather was joined to 
splendid racing. This year’s regatta was purely spectacular. 
It was an exquisite sight and exquisitely enjoyable, but 
close finishes were the exception. It was magnificent, but 
it was hardly la guerre. ‘the final heat in the Stewards’, 
won by Magdalen by three-quarters of a length, was the 
only really hard race on the final day, and a win by three- 
quarters of a length is not sensationally close. On the 
second day the closest race was that between Eton 
Excelsior and London in the second heat of the Thames, 
which, rather to the surprise of every one, was won by the 
former by a length. The defeat of First Trinity by Eton, 
and of Trinity, Oxford, by Radley in two heats of The 
Ladies’ was exceedingly popular, but both were won by a 
length and a quarter. A school victory, especially an Eton 
one, is always popular, and both crews received a perfect 
ovation when they met in the final heat on the third day. 
In fact the Eton crew were a very fine lot this year, far 
above the average of school crews, and would have done by 
no means contemptibly in the Grand Challenge. Radley, 
whom they defeated easily, would probably have won the 
Ladies’ in an ordinary year. The most exciting race of the 
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whole regatta was the first heat of the Wyfolds, in which 
Molesey beat London by half a length. This was a 
splendid race all up the course, and but for the faulty 
steering of London at one point might well have ended 
otherwise. But though a regatta with only three close 
finishes is disappointing to the athletic spectator, to the 
majority such insignificant details are of the profoundest 
unimportance, and nine-tenths of the crowd on the river 
can have had no fault to find with Henley this year. The 
races were there, and the boats passed by in a certain 
order, and afforded a pleasant interruption to the delightful 
monotony of a river party in glorious weather, and that 
was all. 

To the critical, the noticeable thing about the racing was 
the exceeding vileness of the steering in the coxswainless 
races. In the first heat of the Stewards’, Brasenose might 
well have beaten Thames if they had not been “all over 
the river.” It is said that something went wrong with 
bow’s rigger. We are sure we hope so. Dublin, too, 
steered shockingly in their heat against Magdalen, and in 
the second heat of the Wyfolds, Thames fouled a pile. All 
these on the first day. On the second day, Thames succeeded 
in almost running into the Société Nautique de la Basse 
Seine only a quarter of a mile from the start. Of course, 
every one knows how difficult it is to keep a light four 
straight, especially if one side of the boat isa little stronger 
than the other, and the crew are spurting to get on 
terms with their adversaries again, and it was absurd to 
imagine that the foul was deliberate; but none the less a 
crew good enough to row at Henley ought to be able to keep 
its side in that beautifully straight course. It is a matter 
for regret that the French crew should not have had a fair 
race of it; but it is impossible to guard against accidents 
altogether, and cone can only regret their ill-fortune. To 
continue the catalogue of bad steering, Dublin fouled the 
fourth post from the start in their heat of the Visitors’ 
against Third Trinity. In the fourth heat First Trinity and 
New College fouled each other alternately all up the course, 
and reduced the race to an absolute farce till New College 
ran into a pile opposite the Isthmian, and put an end to the 
ridiculous spectacle. Molesey and Kingston collided in their 
heat in the Wyfolds, and in the second heat of the Goblets 
the brothers Boudin were all over the river before they had 
gone a quarter of a mile. On the final day the steering 
was much better, partly, no doubt, because the worst 
offenders had been eliminated on the previous days; but it 
really seems a pity that crews who think it worth while to 
come to Henley, and train for Henley, and last, but not 
least, row at Henley, should not learn to steer that very 
simple course, for it may safely be said that, if a boat 
cannot keep its own side between Temple Island and the 
Grand Stand, it will never succeed on the more tortuous 
courses at other river regattas where there is no “Temple” 
to steer by, and where there are no piles to mark out 
the course. The heat on the final day was intensely 
trying to the crews, and this, coupled with the absence 
of close races, may have affected the times. Moreover, the 
wind was on the whole down stream on that day. But 
that there were one or two very fast crews this year is 
obvious from the times on the opening day, when, the 
conditions being tolerably favourable, the first three heats of 
the Grand were rowed in 6.56 (Leander against Magdalen), 
6.59, and 6.58; while the Molesey Wyfold four broke a 
record by covering the course in 7.34 in their splendid race 
against London. ‘The honours of the regatta this year fell 
to Oxford, which secured three events, Magdalen winning 
the Stewards’, Mr. Vivian Nickalls and Mr. Fletcher the 
Goblets, and Mr. Guy Nickalls once again the Diamonds. 
In addition to this, Magdalen made a fair fight of it in the 
Grand against Leander, and but for the endless chopping 
and changing in their crew might have had a good chance 
of winning. ‘here can be no doubt that the placing of Mr. 
Guy Nickalls at stroke was the reverse of a good move. 
Mr. Nickalls is a tremendously powerful oar, and he left his 
crew nearly dead at the finish ; but for the whole of the last 
half of the course he was “ bucketing” them along when a 
steadier and longer stroke would have been more useful. 
The Magdalen crew, by the way, had given up the idea of 
rowing the race in a boat with “swivel” rowlocks. In 
some ways it was a pity, as it would have been an interest- 
ing sight. When they ap in that craft in Oxford, 
they were rolling about like a second Torpid. Of the other 
events, Cambridge secured one (the Visitors’), Eton one 
(the Ladies’), and Molesey one (the Wyfold), while Thames 


carried off the Thames Challenge Cup. Leander won the 
Grand for the third year in succession; but this year 
they rowed a mixed crew taken from both Universities. In 
some ways it is a good thing that what we feared might be- 
come an established custom of rowing an exclusively Oxford 
crew to represent Leander should not be perpetuated, and 
though this year’s combined representatives of both Univer- 
sities were esl as good as last year’s Oxford lot, they 
were good enough to secure the cup fairly easily. The 
French crews did not show to very great advantage in the 
racing, or, perhaps, people had expected too much after the 
defeat of the London crew last year on the Seine. But the 
London crew was nota very brilliant one, and the conditions 
of weather, &c., were very unfavourable for it on that 
occasion, so it by no means followed that the English crews 
at Henley would go down like a pack of cards in a similar 
manner. As a matter of fact, they didn’t, and we are 
assured that the prestige of English amateur rowing on the 
Continent is restored. 

The fireworks on the last evening were better than ever. | 
The night was exquisitely clear and warm, and the reflec- 
tion of the illuminations and rockets in the water was a joy 
to behold. The trees stood out in black silhouettes against 
the rosy-tinted smoke, and in the glare of coloured lights 
the Grand Stand loomed clear-defined, and packed with 
human heads. Nobody seems to have been drowned, and 
the multitude returned to London in an endless succession 
of overcrowded trains. A few slept in a siding. So ended 
the Henley Regatta of 1893. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


NLESS both parties act with great judgment and 
moderation, the coal dispute with which we are now 

face to face is likely to add very seriously to the great 
depression in trade under which the country is suffering, 
and to cause grave inconvenience to every household. That. 
the coal trade is bad nobody disputes, and probably most 
people would be ready to admit that there is good reason to 
ask for some reduction in wages. But we venture to think 
that the employers have not shown the consideration to- 
wards their workpeople which might be expected from 
them in demanding all at once a reduction of 25 per cent. 
Whether wages are or are not so much higher than they 
ought to be we do not take upon ourselves to say ; but it: 
is clear that hundreds of thousands of men will not agree 
without a struggle to take fifteen shillings where they are 
now receiving a pound, and that even if it is necessary to 
insist upon a 25 per cent. reduction, it would be wiser 
and from every point of view better to ask at first for a 
smaller reduction, and then demand a second reduction 
later on. The employers point out, it is true, that, even if 
their demand were acceded to, wages would be much higher 
than they were during the last period of trade depression. 
Since 1888, in fact, the wages of miners throughout the 
districts controlled by the Miners’ Federation have been 
raised 40 per cent. But it will be recollected that the rise 
was gradual, by successive steps of 10 per cent., and we 
would urge upon the employers that it would be much 
better on their part to imitate the Federation, and ask for 
gradual reductions, if they must be made, of not more than 
Io per cent. at a time. To the contention of the employers. 
the Miners’ Federation replies, first, that even now the 
mines generally are working short time—taking an average 
of all the districts, the work is not more than three and a 
half days per week—that the average rate of wages is about. 
6s. a day, and that consequently the miners are receiving 
only about a guinea a week; that a guinea a week—espe- 
cially considering the nature of the employment—is little 
enough, and to reduce it to 158. gd. per week would be 
intolerable; that very many of the miners would refuse to 
work altogether on such terms, But that, of course, is not 
an answer to the employers’ case, The employers contend 
that wages are so high and the demand for coal so small 
that the mines cannot be worked profitably, and that to 
avoid a greater loss they have to work short time. They 
imply that, if wages were reduced, the demand for coal 
would be increased, and the time worked could be lengthened, 
That, of course, is a point upon which it is impossible 
for an outsider to give an opinion; indeed, it is im- 
possible for any one to have a confident opinion at all, 
for experience alone can show whether a reduction of 
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25 per cent. in would or would not stimulate con- 
sumption. Consumption depends chiefly upon the state of 
trade, and to some small extent upon the character of the 
weather. But we greatly fear that trade is not likely to 
improve much, at all events for some time to come, looking 
at the gravity of the silver crisis as well as the injury done 
to agriculture by the long drought throughout Europe. It 
would be sanguine, then, to expect a great increase in con- 
sumption merely because are reduced. And it is not 
surprising that the miners should object that, if they were to 
submit to the reduction proposed, they have no reasonable 
prospect that the hours of working would be much in- 
creased, and consequently that their total earnings would 
‘be lowered so much that it would be practically impossible 
to live upon them. We do not pretend to judge between 
the two parties, or to say offhand how much the reduction 
ought to be; but we would remind employers and employed 
alike that they owe a duty to the country, and that the 
country has a right to expect that that duty shall be per- 
formed. The Miners’ Federation controls about a dozen 
counties, and the officials of the Federation argue, further, 
that the alliance of the Federation with the miners of both 
Durham and Northumberland is so close that the latter are 
bound to strike if the Federation is locked out. Moreover, 
the Federation officials allege that, if they are locked out, the 
-coalporters of London will strike, and so will the Seamen’s 
Union. It is quite possible that all this is little more than 
brag, that neither Northumberland nor Durham nor the 
Seamen’s Union nor the London coal-porters may take part 
in the struggle. But it is possible that they may do so, and 
in that case practically coal-mining in England would be 
stopped were there to be a lock-out. If the stoppage were 
to last even a short time, it would disorganize every industry 
in the country, and the whole community would be in 
danger of finding its coal run short. That is a state of 
‘things which ought not to be brought about except for the 
very gravest cause, and whichever side forces on a struggle 
of such magnitude through selfish disregard of all interests 
but its own will find public opinion decidedly against it. 
We hope, then, that the employers will withdraw the 
demand for an immediate reduction of 25 per cent., putting 
forward a more moderate demand at first, to be followed by 
a second reduction if that should be found necessary after 
—- number of months, and that at the same time they 

ill continue the offer to arbitrate. If this is done, we 
trust that the miners will meet the employers in a concilia- 
tory spirit, and will remember that this is not a time— 
when credit is paralysed and trade depressed—to go into a 
struggle that will waste their resources, and bring misery 
upon their families ; for unquestionably, trade being such 
as it is, the miners in the end will have to agree to some 
reduction of wages. 

There has been little change in the money market during 
the week. The supply of funds in the open market is very 
large, and there is hardly any demand owing to the wide- 
spread distrust. Preparations are being made, it is said, for 
withdrawing gold for New York. The reserves of the 
Associated Banks there on Saturday last were about a 
million sterling less than is required by law, consequently 
they are unable to continue lending and discounting, and 
the difficulties are extreme. The great capitalists feel that 
it is necessary to import gold to prevent a panic; but here 
in London it is doubted whether very much gold can be 
taken until the exports of grain become much larger. 

The price of silver has fluctuated during the week about 
33d. per ounce. There isa good demand for China and 
Japan, and a fair demand for India, while the United 
States Treasury has to keep on buying 4} million ounces 
every month as long as the Easton Act remains upon the 
Statute Book. The India Council last week reduced the 
amount of drafts offered for tender from 60 lakhs to 50 lakhs 
of rupees, and this week they reduced the amount further 
to 40 lakhs, But the applications on Wednesday amounted 
only to about 2} lakhs, the prices ranging from 1s. 33d. to 
18. 3} jd. per rupee. No allotments were made. ‘Trade for 
the moment is thrown out of gear by the closing of the 
mints, and, consequently, there is little demand for remit- 
‘tance. 

The Stock Exchange has been in a state of panic all 
through the week. On Monday a very old member, 
who at one time did an exceedingly good business, was 
found to be in difficulties, and the closing of his account 
led to a general fall. On Tuesday the Stock Exchange 
Settlement began. The member referred to and another 


were declared defaulters, and the closing of accounts 
continued, with a further fall. On Wednesday two more 
members were declared defaulters. Forced sales con- 
tinued on even a larger scale than before, and all depart- 
ments broke down. Alarmist rumours to circulate of 
impending large failures on the following day, while there 
were also reports affecting mercantile houses. On Thursday 
morning prices recovered somewhat, and the better feeli 
continued throughout the day. There were five 
failures, but only one was of any importance. He had been 
a dealer, and had done a very large business formerly, but 
he lost heavily during the crisis caused by the Australian 
bank failures, and has never been able to recover his posi- 
tion since. Altogether nine failures occurred during the 
settlement, and on Thursday evening the cheques of one or 
two others were returned, while it is believed that there are 
some few further suspensions totake place. Still, Thursday 
off so much better than had been expected that the 

Stock Exchange breathed a sigh of relief. It is hoped, too, 
that failures expected in New York have been postponed, if 
not averted ; but the situation there is so extremely critical 
that the public will do well to be prepared for accidents. 

The American market was worst of all. The money 
market all over the Union is exceedingly stringent, the 
banks are in a critical state, and it is feared that serious 
failures are impending— much more serious than any that 
have yet occurred. But all departments were more or less 
disorganized ; even Home Railway stocks gave way. The 
Continental Bourses were likewise flat, and a most despon- 
dent feeling prevailed everywhere. The general uneasiness 
was increased by the failure on Monday of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency. It came as a surprise upon 
the general market ; but the well-informed were expecting 
it. Some of its debentures fell due, and in the present 
state of things it was found impossible to renew them; 
indeed, it is quite natural that after such a banking crash 
there should be numerous other insolvencies. The dispute 
in the coal trade, referred to above, likewise had a bad 
effect. But the over-ruling cause is the silver crisis, with its 
natural consequence, the currency crisis in the United States. 
It is now clear that, even if the Sherman Act is repealed, 
which is by no means certain as yet, there must be a con- 
tinued liquidation in the United States atiended by 
numerous failures. Naturally, too, there are fears that the 
trade with the silver-using countries generally, and more 
particularly with the Far East, will suffer severely. For 
the time being the Indian trade is almost paralysed, ex- 
ports from India being almost stopped, while imports are 
stimulated. On the other hand, exports from China are 
increasing, while imports into that country are checked. 

The new Indian Sterling Three per Cent. loan of 
1,300,000/. was offered for tender on Wednesday, the 
minimum price being 97}. ‘The applications amounted to 
somewhat over 2} millions, or nearly twice the amount 
offered, and the average price obtained was 98/. 178. 2d., 
or nearly 1$ above the minimum, The result is very 
satisfactory, considering the excited and anxious state of 
the City on Wednesday. An issue of India 3) per cent. 
Rupee paper is announced. 


In spite of all the uneasiness of the week, Consols closed 
on Thursday afternoon at 99}, a rise compared with the 
Wednesday evening of last week of ,',. In the Colonial market 
there has been little movement, and the best Home Rail- 
way stocks have maintained their quotations. Thus London 
and North-Western closed on Thursday at 168}, a rise 
compared with Wednesday of last week of +; and Great 
Western closed at 1583, a rise of $; but Brighton “A” 
closed at 155, a fall of 1; and Caledonian Undivided closed 
at 115,a fall of #. Securities dependent for their value 
upon silver have a further heavy fall. Mexican Cen- 
tral Four per Cent. bonds closed at 49}, a fall of 3; 
Mexican National “A” Bonds closed at 21-3, a fall of 8; 
and Mexican Government Sixes closed at 58}, a fall of 33. 
In the American market there has been a great fall ex- 
tending to all departments. Thus Atchison shares closed 
on Thursday at 203, a fall compared with Wednesday or 
last week of 1$; Denver shares closed at es fall of 13; 
Denver Preferred closed at 1}, a fall of 6; Erie Ordinary 
closed at 154, a fall of 13; ine Preference closed at 32}, @ 
fall of ahi and Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 88}, 
a fall 2?; Norfolk and Western Preferred closed at 
20}, a fall of 13; Union Pacific shares closed at 223, a 
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25. These are all purely speculative, but as they 
are the field for speculation, they show how heavy has been 
the break during the week. Turning to the dividend-pay- 
ing shares, we find that Louisville and Nashville closed on 
Thursday at 59, 2 fall compared with Wednesday of last 
week of 48; Milwaukee closed at 614, a fall of as much as 
7%; and Lake Shore closed at 1204, a fall of 33. South 
American securities likewise gave way. Argentines of ’86 
closed at 64}, a fall of 1; and Brazilian Four and a Halfs 
closed at 674, a fall of 14. 


THEATRES. 


fo Mere of the most important items in the programme of 
the Comédie Frangaise Drury Lane season, Hernani 
and La Reine Juana, having been postponed to make way 
for plays of which repetition was desired, were, nevertheless, 
performed on Saturday and Monday last, although at one 
time it seemed as though one or both would have had to be 
abandoned altogether—a deplorable possibility. The min- 
gling of gloom and romance in Victor Hugo's fine drama, 
and particularly in the title-part, is admirably calculated to 
bring M. Mounet-Sully’s powers into play in their most 
characteristic form; for in the note of melancholy which 
dominates his most romantic and picturesque imperso- 
nations we find a singularly penetrating charm. In that 
respect, perhaps, he stands at greater advantage as Hernani 
than as Ruy Blas. In each his gallant bearing, fine elocu- 
tionary method, and command of varied emotional expres- 
sion display him as a striking embodiment of a noble poetic 
conception ; but the deeper and more tragic tone of the 
desperate rebel accords better with M. Mounet-Sully in his 
more robust moods, and makes of him an even stronger 
hero. Especially during the powerful scene where Hernani 
claims his heritage of woe as a Grandee of Spain, Hugo's 
splendid verse was declaimed with an admirably measured 


. intonation and a poetic feeling which imparted to it a 


brilliant performance. 


striking quality of sincerity. Another fine impersonation 
was the Ruy Gomez of M. Silvain, whose declamation in 
the portrait speech was a matchless elocutionary gem. In 
speaking of Mme. Bartet’s Dojia Sol, any reference to Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s well-known rendering of the same part 
would be entirely out of place. Indeed, the methods of 
the two actresses are so widely different as to render com- 
parison impossible. Mme. Bartet wisely refrained from 
any attempt to infuse into her impersonation the Southern 
passion given to it by its earlier representative, and con- 
tented herself with a charmingly womanly and well- 
balanced performance, in which she made most effective use 
of her many graces of voice and bearing. M. le Bargy 
was a very good Don Carlos, and the whole support was 
excellent. Although a matter of a quarter of a cen- 
tury divides the dates of their production, M. Parodi’s 
La Reine Juana, brought out at the Comédie Francaise 
only in May last, is instinct with much the same romantic 
spirit as Hernani, and the influence of Hugo is clearly per- 
ceptible in the later work. It is a five-act tragedy in verse, 
having an historical foundation with which the author 
has taken extensive liberties. La Reine Juana is Jeanne 
la Folle, the mother of Charles V., and M. Parodi has 
deferred her insanity until her reason has at least partially 
succumbed to her long confinement as a lunatic with the 
connivance of her son, whose prayers for forgiveness she 
withholds on her dying bed until he consents to resign his 


throne and enter a monastery. This unspeakably gloomy 


part offers a great opportunity, which, however, almost any 
actress might well shrink from accepting, to Mme. Dudlay, 
whose rendering of the persecuted Queen in the stages of life 
extending over a period of about fifty years was powerful 
and impressive from beginning to end. She had to bear 
the oppressive burden of a sombre story relieved by the 
merest sketch of a love interest, in which, however, M. 
Albert Lambert as Don Arias, and Mile. Brandés as Dojia 
Floresta, played so poetically as to give it the utmost value 
in contrast to the overwhelmingly sad nature of the drama 
isself. M. Paul Mounet gave a capital rendering of the 
Marquis de Denia, and the Charles V. of M. Leitner was a 
ties had have been a thousand 
pi anything occ to deprive the English public 
of these two admirable pet mate which for pur- 
—- any importance mark the end of the visit of the 
Frangaise to London, 
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We need do no more than mention the fact of the produc- 
tion by Miss Annie Rose at the Royalty of Messrs. W. H. 
Pollock and Richard Davey’s dramatization of St. Ronan’s 
Well, since the company is praetically the same as that en- 
gaged in its representation at the Trafalgar Square Theatre 
matinée a little more than a month ago, and the alterations 
have been made purely with regard to practical stage con- 
siderations, so that it now stands as a strong, serviceable 
working play. 

The prominence of Pagliacci among the operatic pro- 
ductions of the season and its strongly marked dramatic 
features have recommended it to Sir Augustus Harris and 
Mr. Charles Brookfield as a suitable subject for travesty, 
and such a work, bearing the infelicitous title A Pal o’ 
Archie's, with music composed by Mr. J. M. Glover, was 
produced at the Palace Theatre on Monday night. This 
is a really good burlesque, in which the powerful little 
story of the opera is “taken off” with great humour 
and some pleasant malice. The subject affords ample 
opportunity for good-natured satire of the theatre and 
its devotees, not forgetting the Comédie Frangaise and 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and this runs through the 
whole length of the skit, though not to the exclusion of 
clever thrusts at other social foibles. The lyrics are espe- 
cially good, their versification is neat, and their lines are 
as full of witty point as the libretto; so much so that we 
are able to remember without much resentment that one 
number is a parody of what is perhaps the most irritatingly 
imbecile ditty ever sung, even in a music hall. Mr. Glover's 
music is of just the catchy character necessary. A large 
cast, mostly represented by young ladies, offers an excuse 
for pretty dressing, and Miss Juliette Nesville makes a 
charming Nedda. 


The production of The Hunchback at Daly’s Theatre on 
Tuesday evening naturally roused speculation before- 
hand as to how a play so much out of date could be made 
attractive to the present generation of playgoers. Those 
who went on Tuesday evening expecting a dull evening had 
an agreeable surprise. The part of Julia—which after the 
first act might be a ponderously lugubrious one—was so 
acted by Miss Rehan as to make it not only interesting, 
but attractive and sympathetic. In the first act we should 
suggest that her manners and dress do not sufficiently _— 
out the unsophisticated, simple country maiden, and there- 
fore the change in the second act to the vain, yam | 
heartless woman of the world is not sufficiently marked. 
Miss Rehan shows here, however, the full power of her 
facial expression as she listens to her lover, and ey 
overcomes her love for country life in favour of her wi 
to go totown. Throughout the rest of the play her vary- 
ing moods are finely given. Her frivolity, her indifference 
to her lover's love, her wounded pride, her recklessness, 
and, when it is too late, her struggles between tenderness 
and injured feelings, and in the last act the opposition of her 
love for Clifford to her self-respect are all most admirably 
given, and put so much light and shade into the diffi- 
cult character of Julia as to keep the audience interested 
and attracted throughout the play. Miss Isabel Irving 
makes a coquettish and pretty Helen. Mr. George Clarke 
makes the most of the difficult, and at times tiresome, part 
of the Hunchback. Mr. Creston Clarke as Modus comes 
out well in his love scene with Helen, Mr. Arthur 
Bouchier’s Sir Thomas Clifford is conventional and com- 
pletely devoid of any true emotion. 


THE VENERABLE HOUSEBREAKER,. 


O* night Sir John, whose house is full 
Of varied valuable store 

(Sir John, whose other name is Bull), 
Heard noises on his basement floor. 


Descending, armed against assault, 

He just had gained the kitchen stair, 
When he was brought to sudden halt’ 

By the strange sight that met him‘there. 


Hard by the pantry door was seen, 
“ Jemmy” and “ glim” in either hand, 
An aged man of reverend mien, 
The head of an admiring band. 2 
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Now, when this band in homage ranged 


Around that aged man he saw, 
Sir John’s whole sentiments were changed, 
His anger melted into awe. 


“Thank Heaven!” in solemn tones he cried, 
“ That I have lived to see this night, 

To gaze with patriotic pride 
On so astonishing a sight. 

“To find upon the ‘ cracksman’s lay,’ 
And with the old list slippers shod, 

A man whose age—well, I should say, 
Is—yes, you must be—eighty odd. 


“T’m proud to think my humble den 
Thus tests the marvellous resource 
Of such a Grand Old Specimen 
Of physical and moral force. 


“ Burglarious entries to conceive 

Is not so very hard, no doubt, 

But few such projects, I believe, 
narians carry out. 


“ Few burglars push the active stage 
So far beyond the Psalmist’s span ; 

I never saw such green old age— 
You are a venerable man. 


“ And yet the thing, though strange, I own 
Explains itself with perfect ease ; 

"Tis only English blood and bone 
Can build such prodigies as these.” 


More had he said, but in his ear 

One whispered “ That’s (excuse me) rot! 
For our illustrious Captain here 

Happens to be a pure-bred Scot.” 


“ So much the more I honour him,” 
Enthusiastic Bull returned ; 

“ No racial prejudice should dim 
The glory he has justly earned. 


“ A man so fresh, so full of fight, 
Of vigour, for his years, so great, 
Has honourably won the right 
To overhaul my family plate. 


“ Nor shall that only fill his sack ; 
It would, I think, be almost crue} 

To keep our famous Emerald back, 
My Lady’s celebrated jewel. 


“To part with it may spoil the set ; 
But he must have it, and he shall, 

If, as you say, he’s pledged to get 
That bauble for his Irish ‘ pal.’ 


“ My only duty is, I hold, 
To give him all that I possess, 
For having grown so very old 
Without his powers becoming less. 


“T merely ask—nay, do not fear 
That I my duty mean to shirk— 
To have a quiet corner near, 
And watch the wondrous man at work. 


“T merely ask "—but here a head 
Was shaken in impatient sort— 
“T merely ask,” it curtly said, 
That you would kindly cut it short, 


“ Age, after all, must somewhat tell 
On even the most robust of men ; 

And though our Chief keeps hale and well, 
He’s usually in bed by ten. 


“ This job will last for weeks; if you 
Would see him working at his best, 

Don’t keep him talking, as you de, 
When he should have retired to rest.” 


At this Sir John .“ dried up” abashed ; 
Indeed he could not choose but feel, 

Although with spirits slightly dashed, 
The potent force of this appeal. 
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He sympathized, in point of fact, 
With the intense desire of one 

Whose hand so many cribs has cracked, 
To get this final exploit done. 


Whose one and ever-haunting fear 
Is lest he see the curtain fall 

Ere he has crowned his career, 
And cracked the Greatest Crib of all. 


REVIEWS. 


EDWARD 


NLIKE the other writers in this series, Professor Tout Kas: 
given us a narrative rather than an appreciation. As an 
historical biography, his book, though less interesting than it 
might have been made, is of no small merit ; it is accurate, im- 
partial, and carefully compiled from the most trustworthy origina): 
sources. Unfortunately the apportionment of space to the differ- 
ent parts of his subject seems ill-judged and almost haphazard, 
the last years of Edward's reign being treated so briefly that we- 
are led to conclude that the earlier chapters were written without 
sufficient regard to the amount of matter to be dealt with. Mr. 
Tout expresses himself clearly ; he has evidently been thorough: 
in his work, and is accordingly able to be precise in laying its- 
results before his readers. He is too addicted to the use of 
epithets, and specially to describing things and persons as “ great,” 
a word which occurs extraordinarily often in his pages. In 
accordance with his plan of treatment, he dwells at length on the 
events of Edward's life before he came to the throne, and they 
certainly had much influence on the formation of his character 
and his future work as King. As a youth Edward exhibited 
some of the typical qualities of the French princes of his day ; 
he was much given to pleasure, he was violent in temper, 
contemptuous in his behaviour to his inferiors, and callous to: 
human suffering. The story of bis wanton cruelty, told here 
from Matthew Paris, who relates how he bade his servants 
put out one of the eyes of an unoffending passer-by, scarcely 
warrants the refusal to believe that he was “guilty of any- 
thing worse than youthful carelessness and overweening pride 
in his exalted position.” Perhaps, however, Professor Tout 
thinks that the story is of doubtful authority. The faults of 
Edward's youth were, as is well shown here, corrected partly 
by the lessons of civil war, and partly by an apprenticeship to 
the work of ruling. Placed by his father, when scarcely more 
than a lad, over dominions vast in extent and widely different in 
character, he learnt—sometimes by unpleasant experience—the 
art and duties of government. Always hard pressed for money, 
he was driven to practise the various expedients by which 
medieval princes were wont to supply their needs, and soon 
found out that there were limits beyond which he could not 
safely carry his demands. Moderation in time of victory was. 
taught him by the hard struggle that followed the defeat of the 
baronial party at Evesham. As this struggle, besides having a 
determining influence on Edward’s character, is full of illustra- 
tions of the condition of the country over which he was soon to 
rule, and is therefore closely connected with much of the early 
policy of his reign, it should, we think, have been treated more 
fully, not so much as regards its mere events, as its nature and its 
lessons. Edward's crusade took place at a happy time as regards 
England ; for in his absence excited feelings and social dis- 
orders subsided more rapidly than probably would have been 
the case had so energetic and high-spirited a prince remained at 
home to direct the policy of the old King, his father. By the 
time that he returned, after a long delay on the Continent, the 
country was ready to receive him loyally, and to set out under 
his guidance on a period of constitutional development. In itself 
his crusade was fruitless, and most of us only remember it by the 
story of how Eleanor sucked the poison from her husband’s 
wound. Mr. Tout rejects this favourite tale of our younger days 
—and we fear with good reason—though he is scarcely accurate 
in saying that it is “ only found in somewhat late writers”; for 
it is told, as a matter of report, by a comtemporary Italian 
The crusade illustrates the religious side of Edward's cha- 
racter, to which some prominence is assigned in the well-con- 
sidered account of the King given us here. Nowhere, so far 
as we know, has Edward's character been set forth with better 
judgment. For a long time historians represented him as an 


* Twelve English Edward I. Professor T. F. Tout. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, an 
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unscrupulous and vindictive monarch, a “ruthless King”—the 
words, be it remembered, are those of a Professor of History as 
‘well as a poet—who trode down gallant peoples to satisfy 
this own desires for glory or for vengeance. A juster apprecia- 
tion of him was brought about by the publication, in 1860, of the 


' gemarkable book which first appeared with the title of The 


Greatest of All the Plantagenets, but perhaps the wheel went too 
completely round, and Mr. Tout’s bright, and carefully worked- 
up, sketch of the King’s character is therefore specially welcome. 
We observe with interest, though not with full approval, that 
while Edward’s intellect is pronounced to have been “ of a high 
order,” he is said to have lacked “that insight and foresight 
which genius alone can give.” His tendency to take advantage 
of legal quibbles might, we think, have been brought out more 
plainly. It was not a violation of his motto Pactum serva, as he 
interpreted the words, to evade the spirit, if he was not transgress- 
ing the letter, of a covenant. This tendency of his appears to 
afford the true explanation of his conduct in seeking papal abso- 
Tution from his oaths; he held that he was not bound to fulfil a 
promise extorted from him, and made under protest. In speaking, 
too, of the King’s love of power, it would have been well if Mr. 
Tout had pointed out that this jealousy over his royal rights was 
by no means discreditable to him; for, the kingdom being held 
to be an inheritance, it was the duty of a King to preserve and 
hand down undiminished to his heir those rights that he had in- 
berited from his ancestors. 

Tempted, possibly, by the fact that the King’s early policy with 
mespect to the affairs of Western Europe has not received much 
attention, Mr. Tout has made more of this side of his subject 
than it appears to deserve. His account of Edward’s work in 
Aquitaine is excellent; but neither the ineffectual schemes by 
which the King hoped to check the growing power of the French 
“crown, nor his personal action as umpire in the quarrel between 
the Kings of Naples and Aragon, seem to us to warrant the 
statement that “ he won for England asure and foremost place in 
the councils of Europe.” In his dealings with the Welsh it is 
evident, as Mr. Tout observes, that Edward desired to turn them 
into Englishmen as soon as possible, and to give them the benefit 
of good laws and orderly administration. Incapable of under- 
standing the force of national sentiment, and reposing trust in 
unworthy and violent officers, he raised up a strong spirit of 
hatred to his rule. This strengthened the position of Llewelyn, 
who was, as is noted here, ever on the alert to stir up afresh 
for his own advantage the old strife between the Crown and the 
party of Montfort, Edward is often laxly called the conqueror 
of Wales, and Mr. Tout has, therefore, not done amiss in pointing 
out that what he really conquered was the Principality, as 
distinct from the Marches, which were already held by his lords. 
His policy was different in the two divisions of the country. The 
Principality, though not incorporated with England, was made a 
dependency of the English Crown, and received from the King the 
English system of local government, modified by the retention of 
some native customs, while in the Marches the Lords Marcher 
were left in undisturbed possession of their jurisdictions. The 
treatment of Edward’s dealings with Scotland strikes us as rather 
thin. Mr. Tout seems to us to pass too lightly over some points 
of the highest importance, such as the grounds of the King’s 
claim to feudal sovereignty and his subsequent conduct towards 
John Balliol. The arrangement of his volume has prevented him 
from exhibiting the King’s relations with Scotland in one unbroken 
picture. He has in this part of his work been somewhat hampered 
by the sequence of events, though in a book of this kind chrono- 
logical order should be made wholly subservient to the working 
out of a complete examination of each side of the author’s sub- 
ject. If Mr. Tout had followed out this principle, he would no 
doubt have given us a more interesting account of Edward’s 
legislation than he has done in the chapter devoted to it. With 
what he says there we have, as far as it goes, no fault to find; he 
has explained plainly and accurately the character and effects of 
the principal statutes of the reign, but instead of first of all 
laying before us the needs of the country, and then showing how 
far in each case these needs were fulfilled by the King’s legis- 
lative efforts, he has been content to take the statutes as they 
came in order of time, and has accordingly made this section 
of his work unnecessarily dull, though at the same time he 


has, in rather a wooden fashion it is true, given his readers 


an intelligent and thoughtful review of each of the famous 
laws which caused the King to be called the English Justinian. 
‘When he comes to that which is the highest distinction of the 
reign, the development of the system of Parliamentary estates, he 
leaves very little to be desired in his work. He compares the 
King’s Parliament of 1295 with that summoned at the dictation 
of Simon de Montfort ; and shows how Edward, while following 
the line marked out by the Earl, made a decided advance in the 


same direction, During the earlier years of his reign Edward 
seems to have been feeling his way towards his grand constitu- 
tional achievement, calling together a series of anomalous 
assemblies, each composed, as it would seem, so as best to suit 
the requirements of the moment, until at last in a period of 
crisis he determined to seek the support of the nation at large. 
In this chapter we have only to wish that the relation between 
the spiritual assemblies of the clergy and their place as an estate 
of the realm, and indeed that the whole subject of the clerical 
estate in Parliament, had been treated more fully. As it is, the 
reader is left to guess why abbots should have sat with bishops 
and barons, and will, we think, be led to suppose that all abbots 
did so. The constitutional struggles of the later years of Edward's 
reign seem to us to be somewhat slurred over, and there appears 
some reason to think that Mr. Tout found, as he drew near to the 
end of his allotted number of pages, that he had left himself too 
little room for what he had to say. One omission is unpardon- 
able in our eyes; he has not attempted at the end of his volume 
to write any general summary and criticism of Edward's work, to 
show how far he exhibited in his policy the traits of character 
attributed to him in an earlier chapter, to point out the extent to 
which his aims and achievements have been justified by later 
events, or to assign to him and to his reign their proper places in 
the life and progress of the nation. 


NOVELS.* 


To story of Gerald Legh’s ill-assorted marriage, 

with other stories and events associated with it in a dependent 
or an independent way, is told throughout in the speech of a certain 
Miss Carry Fletcher, a not-young lady with a special taste for 
matchmaking and for controlling events and people generally. 
There is a decided ability in the way in which the character of 
this lady is suggested throughout the book, and nowhere is there 
a jarring note; had there been, it would have manifested itself 
in that quality whence tedium springs. For the book is long by 
comparison with the multitude and magnitude of its incidents ; 
and prolixity can easily become a deterrent quality to a reader. 
There is, perhaps, throughout too much small talk of a “ society” 
kind; the genre of a work of literary art is not improved by the 
interpolation of names and places and events purely accidental 
and in no way bearing on the story which is being told. Gerald 
Legh, who is the son of a well-to-do country squire, is not either 
a pleasing or interesting character, except to his self-constituted 
extra mother; for Miss Fletcher has adopted towards him from 
the earliest times of his being some such voluntary kind of quasi- 
relationship. He is seJfish and undecided, and consequently as 
weak as water. After a considerable deal of friction in his home 
life, he goes for a year or two travelling with his friend Sir Evan 
Fleetwood, a much more robust and manly character than him- 
self. In the course of their wanderings Gerald falls in love with 
a young lady who is described as peculiarly attractive, but in whom 
is discovered, through a casual picture made by a rising young 
painter, a person having presumably questionable associates. Sir 
Evan and Miss Fletcher both use their deterring powers, and so 
arrange matters that Alix Browne is finally separated from her 
lover before any actual engagement has taken place. Two mar- 
riages are then arranged. Sir Even marries Legh’s charming 
sister, Dorothy, and from this union comes nothing but sweetness 
and happiness. Gerald marries Sir Evan’s sister, Mamia, a young 
lady of considerable means, devoid of personal prepossessions, and 
generally a “ crank” of the first water. She and Gerald do not 
manage to hit it off, and matters go gradually with them from 
bad to worse. Here is perhaps the weakest part of the book; 
for the author at the start conveys the idea that Mamia is 
rather a pleasing person, and when, later on, strange repellent 
qualities manifest themselves, the drawing of the character 
resembles rather caricature than character. In the end Mamia 
is described as little less than a sort of eccentric idiot who 
dresses queerly and weakens her seemingly feeble intellects by a 
ridiculous amount of early church-going, till finally we leave her 
attached to a sort of cold-blooded sisterhood of some semi-reli- 
gious sort. Gerald goes from one point of suggested evil to 
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another, till at last an attachment to another man's wife marks 
his withdrawal from the scene. In the meantime, by a series of 
incidents and meetings, told with a perilously near approach to 
tediousness, Miss Fletcher meets Alix, now happily married to a 
Northern ironmaster, and finds that the strange companionship in 
which she was found by the painter was due to the unexpected 
madness of the French governess to whose care in Paris she had 
been entrusted. The explanation is much too laboured; and 
does not convey the requisite idea of sincerity; and the author 
will do well, in her next novel, not to work with such a clumsy 
piece of mechanism. A lix is left in her peaceful home, a gem in 
proper setting. There are minor episodes in the book which are 
in some way brought into the corpus of the story, though here 
and there the connecting links are not of artistic workmanship. 
For instance, the mad governess ig matched by a mad tutor, 
leaving one under a painful impression that education in the 
French tongue is accompanied with special dangers, which not 
even the discovered family connexion between these afflicted 
expositors can dissipate. The style and writing of the book are good. 
Emmett Bonlore affords the occasion for a protest against a 
pernicious system of spelling which is beginning to become 
apparent in certain presumably English-printed books. The work 
is issued with the imprint of the high-class firm of Sampson Low & 
Marston, with only the warning of protection “Copyright, 1891. 
By Opie P. Read. All rights reserved,” and without printer's 
name. And yet all through the book we find such doubtful 
spelling as “ skillful,” “ fulfillment,” and such bad (judged by the 
British standard) spelling as “ parlor,” “plow,” “meager,” “center,” 
“ offense,” &c. This evil is due to the fact that the protective 
laws of the United States in favour of printing make it often 
commercially advisable to set up types in America and print in 
England from the stereo plates taken from them. The protec- 
tive law may or may not be all right for printers, but it must 
certainly not be allowed, directly or indirectly, to corrupt 
the English language. British publishers should, in some 
shape, be guardians of the purity of letters, and we commend 
to Mr. Marston, who is himself an author of no mean talent, 
the advisability of adopting English spelling for English 
editions, even if these have to be produced in America. The 
story of Emmett Bonlore is fixed in a little town, or rather 
village, in Texas, and treats of the development of an independent 
newspaper produced by the hero who gives the name to the book. 
A good many incidents are treated of; but none of them seem 
to come home to the reader as realities, and the sentiment is 
of a somewhat invertebrate kind, or possibly more feminine than 
masculine. Very many characters are introduced, being in 
nearly all cases described, or rather inventoried, with an annoying 
persistence of detail. A few of these persons are interesting 
enough, and have in their conversation a quaintness which is now 
and then excellent. One office-seeker of the American-politician 
pattern, with whom hope and self-belief are conditions antecedent 
to existence, thus announces himself :—“T’'ll bet you never heard 
@ man say that John McAmle is a coward. Maybe a little shaky 
when the rules of gospel morality and high-headed, horse-snort 
politeness are brought down; but put your muddy feet on my 
coat-tails, and if you don't find me circulating like a saw, I'll 
give you a cut-throat mortgage on the last pair of britches that 
hangs behind the door. That’s the kind of man John McAmle 
is.” Throughout the book there is a certain unconvincing small- 
ness ; the good qualities which are spoken of as belonging to the 
various personages are seldom justified by their words or acts, 
and the objects which all appear to aim at are more or less paltry. 
These weaknesses, combined with an unnecessary prolixity and a 
tendency to repetition of acts, of words, of situations, and of 
motives, convey the idea that the author is working on too broad 
a canvas, that he would do better to tell such a story as is here 
told within a very much shorter space. The local colour, the 
slang of the printing-oflice, and the experiences of unsuccessful 
efforts made known throughout the book, would form an excellent 
base for the production of less ambitious work. Here and there 
are manifest breaches of good taste and of good grammar which 
the author would do well not to allow in another story. For 
instance, Miss Della Kennelbrue is represented as brought up in 
the aristocratic ideas of an old Virginian society, and yet she 
makes the following rejoinder to a certain Mr. Gilfrey, whom 
she thinks to be an expectant lover, but who afterwards turns out 
to be her own father. “I ought to spit in your face! You in- 
significant puppy, 1 despise you!” By “adherence to an old 
megrim ” the author means in accordance with an old habit or 
custom. “ When he passed out she kissed her hand, watved it 
at him, and ran into the house” exhibits an archaism which is, 
to say the least, not common. 
In A Change of Air a certain Dale Bannister, who has suddenly 
leaped per saltum as a poet into public favour, takes a country 


house with the largest and most Socialistic intentions of benefitin 
his little circle of friends and of getting proper leisure | 
atmosphere through which to achieve further distinction. It would 
be strange if his success had not given Mr. Bannister a pretty good 
opinion of himself and his importance in the world, for his re- 
volutionary poems, “The Clarion,” “ Sluggards,” and “ The 
Hypocrite’s Heaven,” have seemingly given him a place in the 
world of letters which even Tennyson’s splendid work of sixty 
years was hardly able to achieve. Publisher seemed to vie with 
publisher to get his patronage in a manner which would make 
the great houses of Murray or Macmillan open their eyes; and 
naturally wealth comes pouring in as in the dream ofa hungry Fleet 
Street minor poet. But with his access of comparative wealth 
Mr. Bannister finds a new horizon and begins to feel the 
attractive power of local influence. At first he lives in a kind 
of exalted Bohemianism—self-glorification with a sufficiency of 
food—and the incense necessary for the perfect happiness of poetic 
genius is burned at the altar of his vanity by the local doctor, 
who is a rabid Socialist, and who has worshipped from afar the 
luridness of the poet’s imagery. The Squire's daughter, however, 
enters upon the scene, and from that moment the poet begins to 
neglect his friends, more especially a young lady visitor at his 
house, the daughter of his old landlady, who has come on a 
protracted visit. This girl, Nellie Hodge, manifestly loves 
Bannister, and it is understood amongst their friends that they 
are to make a match of it; but Miss Delane is personally more 
attractive, and her position in the social world is much more 
attractive to the Republican poet. So, little by little, he sheds 
his Socialistic ideas, and in the end consents to write an ode of 
welcome to a Royal Prince who is visiting Denborough. The 
person who takes this volte-face most to heart is the Doctor, who — 
straightway becomes insane, and, after ruining himself in buying 
whole editions of Bannister's poems in order to flood the town 
windows with them, attempts to murder the author. From this 
danger he is rescued by Miss Hodge, the other young lady, Miss 
Delane, his affianced, looking on but too frightened to scream out 
even to give him warning of the assassin. After some lugubrious 
chapters, in which Miss Delane sentimentally mourns her un- 
fitness to be the bride of him whom she failed to warn, matters 
are more or less satisfactorily settled for the reader by the 
medium of a somewhat incomprehensible dream. Altogether, 
though the book is brightly written and has some fairly good 
passages, it has not any distinctive worth. 2 


Mr. Tommy Dove, like Emmett Bonlore, bears internal evidence 
of its American type-setting. Even the imprint of Longmans 
on the title-page cannot neutralize the effect of the want of a 
printer’s name, and of such spelling as “parlor,” “ traveling 
dress,” “ offense,” or “subtile.” There are five stories in the 
volume, the locality of all being American, and there is evident 
from first to last some of that general discontent which Taine 
calls le mal du siécle, and which finds its theatrical prophet in 
Henrik Ibsen. The sadness throughout is not pleasant sadness— 
not provocative of “the river in the eye” which is sometimes 
a mark of a sadness which is based on hope. The tragedy of 
the stories—be the same complete as in “The Face on the 
Wall” or “At Whose Door?” where death closes the per- 
turbed spirits, or only suggestive of after suffering of a nega- 
tive kind, as in the other tales—is, or at least seems, somehow 
on a sordid basis. Mr. Tommy Dove is a bashful chemist in 
a little village whose summer freshness is heavily paid for by 
its winter desolation. He has until recently been under the 
influence of a dominant mother, and finds the personal freedom 
which has come to him through her death monotonous and 
trying. To the village comes its local grandee, with his delicate 
wife and unruly children, and the children’s aunt, one of those 
sweet-natured, self-sacrificing women whose personal prospects 
are so often blighted by the selfish demands of their relations. 
Tommy Dove, whose sympathies and affections have seemingly 
rested hitherto content with his garden, finds in Miss Jane 
something a degree more attractive than his flowers, and pro- 
ceeds straightway to extend to her a larger measure of the 
same affection which he has for them. Miss Jane, after a little 
wrestling with her own spirit on the subject, finds that she 
reciprocates in a sort of negative manner his feeling, despite the 
flouts and jeers of her peculiarly offensive little niece. Matters 
go on in a quiet sort of way until the “ Fall,” when Tommy Dove, 
knowing that the family will not be likely to return for some 
years, and getting accordingly more anxious as to the result of 
his suit, begins to take more active measures. Things are not 
made easy for him by Miss Jane’s brother, Mr. Temple, who 
makes a cruel use of his shyness, and practically orders him from 
the house, Jane makes a dove-like remonstrance, and tries to 
make matters more pleasant for the timid apothecary ; but she 
is too much in the same vein herself, and the little man feels 
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tliat the kindest thing he can do is to go away from the place. 
This he does in a miserable, melancholy way, uncheered by a 
single ray of light of any kind, for even the fates seem against 
him, and the little sentimental efforts of both lovers fail to 
become known. “The Face on the Wall” is another sad 
history, but struck on a more tragic note. Annie Murray, one 
-of five sisters, by afflux of time arrived at the stage of recog- 
nized old-maidenhood, marries a painter, one Paul Calkins, 
with a tendency towards drink. The man is a gambler and 
a wastrel, but has one clear spot in his artistic soul, and 
this is evidenced by a secret work—a Madonna—into which, 
year after year, he puts the entire strength of his genius. 
In a moment of passion he commits a murder, and then, as 
some form of atonement, destroys his painting and kills him- 
self. The painfulness of this story is matched by another, “ At 
‘Whose Door?” in which a passionate young woman, who has 
defied the restraint of her uncle and aunt, who stand to her in 
loco parentis, and committed the iniquity of going to the theatre, 
-determines to commit suicide. Her heart fails her at the 
last; but she is killed by accident whilst trying to escape 
‘from the doom which she had courted. “Elizabeth” is another 
of those dreary stories of a reticent woman's affection which ends 
in disappointment. These studies in the morbidity of imperfect 
natures would be more harrowing if the patience of readers were 
.greater ; but nature has her own anodynes, and when—in fiction 
or in fact—persons are either perversely or weakly blind to 
‘matters where, if ever, some measure of common-sense and of the 
action which it necessitates are implied, they forfeit the pity 
~which might otherwise be their due. “A Fourth-class Appoint- 
ment” is in some ways the best of the series of stories, though it, 
too, is written in that minor key which is so saddening. Two 
elderly women, a mother and daughter, hold the post-office in a 
little “way-back” village or hamlet. They have a touchingly 
absurd belief in the importance of their post, which was given to 
them “after the war” wherein the husband of the one and the 
father of the other was killed. Their life is very poor, and their in- 
terests painfully narrow ; the paint of the door of the office, and 
the decoration of a grave wherea possible suitor of Mandy was 
buried, seemed to be the chief centres of their interest. By the 
‘turn of the political wheel, accelerated by the non-delivery of a 
certain important letter to a local potentate, the women are de- 
prived of their post ; but the new comer, a genial, if uninterest- 
ing, person proposes, as the sole way out of the difficulty of their 
circumstances, to marry the younger woman, The end is not 
cheering, and the dark cloud seems at the end to still hang 
overhead 


His Heart to Win is the story of a girl who marries a man a 
good deal older than herself, whom she had known first when 
she was a little girl, and he was engaged to be married to the 
regulation pattern of beautiful, voluptuous, heartless woman. 
“When Dorian Keith was jilted by the beautiful Esther Fairfax, 
Mollie Cunningham tried to console him in her childish way, 
and the beginning of a train of emotions was then laid, which 
resulted later on in his offering to marry Mollie, though he 
‘told her bluntly that he did not love her—“ that he had loved 
‘once and that henceforth, &c.”—after the regulation pattern 
-of baffled lovers’ bitter rhapsodies. What either party saw 
attractive in the other is the author's secret, for nowhere 
throughout the story does Dorian Keith exhibit himself in any 
‘lovable manner, whilst Mollie is one of those negative people 
—patient up to a certain point—who in life’s race usually get 
“left.” Things do not go well with the married pair, for Esther, 
now separated from her husband, turns up in Dorian’s home, and 
‘in defiance of all probability—almost of all possibility—begins to 
make love to her old flame, under his wife’s very nose. Dorian 
naturally finds all the old flame, which was only latent, burn up 
within him again, and but for a fortunate accident, whereby 
Esther is thrown from a pony carriage and killed, no one can say 
to what lengths matters might have gone. One would expect 
‘that after this Mollie might have a chance; but no! Dorian, 
though he does not love her, can be jealous, and a row of a 
serious kind takes place 2 propos of a stolen visit by Mollie to her 
cousin, who has married secretly a sort of ne’er-do well. Dorian, 
having hitherto lived in a sort of crystal-palace of his own, puts 
the worst construction on his wife’s visit to a glass-house, and 
Mollie, resenting the soft impeachment, tells him that “ hitherto 
she has loved him, but now her love is dead, &c.” Certainly 
Curtis Yorke’s ideas regarding matrimonial relations are of a 
primitive order. It is emphasized throughout that Dorian does 
not love his wife; indeed, he himself is always harping on that 
mouldered string in a way to make the blood of the very 
sweetest of women boil. Matters go from bad to worse, 
Dorian’s father’s bank breaks, and Dorian himself is obliged to 
tramp London in search of work, with the result that rheumatic 


fever lays him low just as he has obtained a situation which 
promises the barest sustenance. The result, however, is a good 
one; for, after descending into deeper depths of bitterness of 
spirit and tasting of the dregs of poverty, Dorian finds at last 
that he loves his wife, who is very well content to accept poverty 
and all else when her husband, who may have been reading The 
Master Builder, takes a hint which reaches even his dull nature. 
The result is thus described :—“ Holding her more tightly to him, 
he bent her head gently backward ; and she turned from white to 
red as his lips sought hers passionately, and lingered there.” 
Thus Mollie was satisfied, and the author finishes with a sort of 
innocent parody of the close of The Story of an African Farm :— 
“ But Mollie knew that at last—at long, long last—her husband's 
heart was won, and Mollie thought it worth the winning.” In 
this innocent and purely harmless conceit we leave her. 

If The Winning of May were not by the author of Dr. Edith 
Romney, we should have said that it was a first attempt at 
writing on the part of the author, the language, especially in 
the first volume, being so stiff and stilted as to sustain the 
idea. The heroine, May Leslie, is the orphan daughter of a 
clergyman who undermines his health by overtaxing his 
strength—a matter which renders him unduly susceptible to 
the climate; “the bleakness of Dereborough aided the shatter- 
ing effects of unremitting exertion.” Mr. Leslie cannot afford 
to keep a curate, and, as the writer puts it, “could not 
take for the relieving of his own health the money to provide 
spiritual tendance for these souls.” So the self-denial ended 
in his dying, leaving a wife and an only child. Mrs. Leslie 
soon follows her husband to the grave, and May is left to fight 
the battle of life alone. She is a novelist, and takes dingy 
lodgings in Fulham Road in which to follow her craft. One day 
she meets accidentally with a friend of her youth, a certain 
Mrs. Allingham, who has married a wealthy widower with an 
only daughter, Ernestine. Through the Allinghams May meets 
with the Beresfords. Mr. Beresford is very rich, and a great art 
patron, and is described as being of brilliant parts, but slightly 
deformed, the deformity entailing his wearing a cloak with folds 
carefully arranged to conceal his affliction. Despite his de- 
formity, however, he seems irresistible to May and Ernestine, 
both of whom fall in love with him. For a while he returns 
Ernestine’s love, and the reader is puzzled to know why he did 
not marry her, as she is really the most charming and naturally 
drawn character in the book. Mr. Beresford has a beautiful 
sister, Imogen, and it must strike the reader what an unhappy 
pair the brother and sister must have been—so proud, so sensi- 
tive, always on their guard against onlookers. For instance, the 
author, speaking of Imogen, says:—“She walked draggingly, 
there was no one to see her—she might be off her guard.” Mr. 
Beresford has a nephew, Mr. Edgar Fanshawe, who is described 
as being “ exquisitely uneasy”; but he is only introduced to give 
May an excuse for acting the heroine towards his uncle, who is 
accused of having murdered him. May comes forward and 
proves that Beresford was with her at the time that the murder 
was committed, thereby compromising herself, and obliging 
Beresford to save his “ delicate honour” by proposing marriage 
to her. There seems to be some want of differentiation in the 
style of language of the various characters. Thus the speech of a 
village girl with whom Mr. Edgar Fanshawe has been carrying 
on a low intrigue is described as given “with a lofty air of 
profundity that had a puzzling effect of conclusiveness,” which 
is only equalled by Heywood, Mr. Beresford’s valet, who “had 
& momentary suspicion, one of the fugitive gleams which are 
too vague to arrest the mind in the stress of preoccupation, 
but which seem to hold a smouldering fire that will at the 
ignition of some later crisis add illumining and convincing.” 
The story practically ends in the second volume; but we are 
treated to a third and much-spun-out one, full of irritating 
descriptions of the pride and exclusiveness of the Beresfords, 
However, in the end the pride of the Beresfords is chastened. 
Mr. Beresford overcomes his weakness and indulges in the “ sad 
freedom of apathetic acquiescence in renunciation.” The rare 
personal charm, delicacy, and cultivation of the Beresfords are 
so insisted on by the author, although there are few traces of 
these gifts in their actions and conversation, that it is consoling 
to find that Imogen is sufficiently human to catch cold like an 
ordinary mortal. May, in one scene with Beresford, suffers from 
“painfully vivid consciousness which loads the air with con- 
straint.” There are in the book other characters as well as those 
already mentioned—namely, Mr. Beresford’s secretary, who 
threatens many a time and oft to be avenged on Imogen for his 
unrequited love, and an uncle of May’s, who indulges in 
“ avuncular emotions,” whatever these may be; but we leave it 
to the reader to make their acquaintance for himself. 
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SEEN IN THREE DAYS.* 


R. EDWIN ELLIS'S Seen in Three Days is an unusual 
and interesting production : not less so because its principle 
may give a certain pause of alarm to the critic who looks before 
and after, and observes that it is part of a “series.” Mr. Ellis’s 
devotion to Blake, and the extent to which he had schooled him- 
self to that artist, were already known even before his edition of 
the poet-painter, the most remarkable evidence of it being Fate 
in Arcadia. Then came the edition itself. And now we have a 
quarto volume, apparently to be followed by others, in 
which Mr. Ellis launches out as seer-singer-sketcher, on what we 
feel it to be slightly profane to describe as his own hook. The 
work consists of fifty-nine large plates, in which text and illustra- 
tions are written, tinted, and drawn by the author, we presume 
with the aid of some process of photo-lithography, Mr. Ellis not 
having yet ventured on Blake's famous (but not invariable) 
method of copper-plate prints afterwards coloured by hand. It 
is given as, and any tolerably fertile dreamer will readily accept 
it as, a faithful record of choses vues in “ the gulfs of sleep.” 

The text, however, differs from the greater part of Blake’s own 
work, in being not apocalyptic rhythmed prose, but ordinary blank 
verse, and it differs from the whole of that work in containing no 
stock personnel of apocalyptic characters. Blank verse has been 
described as at once the easiest and the hardest medium of 
literary composition. A very little original gift, assisted by due 
study and due practice, will enable “almost any man To reel it 
oft by miles together,” as the satirist observes, so that it shall not 
be wholly contemptible, nor yet in any way distinct poetry. 
To do really consummate work in it takes a Shakspeare or a 
Milton, a Shelley or a Tennyson. Mr. Ellis is, perhaps, nearer to 
the former class than the latter; but he has some excellent 
passages. This, for instance, which occurs soon after the begin- 
ning, and describes the corporeal likeness of his dream, is, to say 
the least, very pretty :— 

Three moons had made her beauty. The sea moon 

Fad given the gleam in darkness to her eyes. 

The moon that drives the milky flocks woven 

Of whiter mist than theirs the slender breast 

Through which her childhood shone. The morning moon 

That looks on sunrise taught her wind-blown hair 

The tender secret of its dewy gold. 

From these three moons as out of three clear cups 

My heart's thirst drank her presence. 
Here is another passage which will show not only Mr. Ellis’s 
facture of verse, but the kind of symbolic vision which, linked 
rather loosely, makes the stuff and substance of his poem :— 


From this sight 
Turning, I saw, far down beside the sea, 
The eternal contrary. A kneeling man 
Thrust in the breast of a white silent maid 
A winged spear, and stood released from her, 
But with defeat in sacrifice, for now } 
He saved himself to die for death alone, 
Who might have died for her. She had asked his eyes. 
She wanted them to play with. He refused. 
This was the spear. She died. The spear had wings. 
And yet I saw her sister ask the eagle 
To give away his wings. He gave. He died. 


Who dares to blame the red lips of the maid 

For asking gifts? Why did God make the world, 
If not as gift-house fora maid? What else 
Should an eagle dare to give except his wing ? 

He tore it off with his own beak, and turned, 

Only to see it not where now it dragged, 

And would not rise when bound upon her hair. 
While down the cliff path, binding it, she came, 
And, as it fell and stained her, said some word 
Contemptuous of the eagle. Then his beak 
Delved in his heart, and planted silence there. 
She still ran down muttering the short quick words, 
Angry a little even with herself, ’ 

But much with him. 


It will be seen that Mr. Ellis’s symbolism is not difficult of inter- 
pretation, and that it is on the whole true enough, if a little 
sweeping. Some other passages would be worth quoting if we 
had room, such as that in which Time brings not roses, but snakes, 
to three little maids, who are voyaging in a very nice yacht 
without (apparently) any crew; and that in which a cheery 
ploughman, turning up a skull with his plough, and requested 
by a woman to “ Tread lightly, seeing that this, too, was a man,” 
retorts that if so, he ploughed, too, in his time, Opinions, or 
rather tastes, will of course differ as to the necessity or the 
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value of parables such as these; though, no doubt, taking them 
as Mr. Ellis’s actual visions, there is no reason for discussing 
either question. The symbolic apocalypse isa literary form of 
the oldest ; it asserts itself again and again in literary history ; 
and like every other true and therefore recurrent product of the 
human brain, it deserves respectful treatment, even if it had 
not, as it has, produced master-work before now. We do not 
know that we can exactly call Mr. Ellis’s work master-work. 
Blake’s own productions in this kind (differing therein from 
Mr. Ellis and other true believers) we have never thought to 
rank in the same class—we do not say with the Apocalypse itself 
or the parts of the Old Testament which take this form, we do 
not say with Enoch or Esdras, but even with Swedenborg or 
Behmen. It is also, to us, mere foolishness to rank it with his 
unapocalyptic poetry, or his work in graphic. Mr. Ellis’s produc- 
tion, though interesting, occupies a lower level still, and comes 
rather in competition with the old Emblems, or with such 
“visions” as those which Spenser loved to versify in his salad 
days. 

The medium of presentation and its embellishments, or artistic 
reinforcements (as perhaps Mr. Ellis would prefer them to be 
called), are more interesting to us than the actual text. They 
also are, of course, strongly Blakian in inspiration, but ne fait 
pas Blake qui veut. In his delight in naked forms, in wings, in 
rounded masses of clouds for framework and groundwork, and 
occasionally in dense black patches for contrast and heightening, 
Mr. Ellis follows his master pretty closely. He differs from him, 
as far as obvious and mechanical arrangement goes, chiefly in 
lacking the delightful luxuriance of arabesque and helf-unintel- 
ligible detail which Blake so often scatters about his pages. The 
germ of difference which may be noted here develops in many 
other ways. On the whole—though, of course, there are excep- 
tions—the illustrations of the Prophetic books have a rather 
remote reference to the text. They take and develop a single 
detail in that text, sometimes running far away from it as a 
whole, while sometimes, again, their direct subject—as far as 
things so enigmatical can be said to have any direct eubject at 
all—is rather suggested by association than directly contained 
in the letterpress. Mr. Ellis’s designs have none of this vague- 
ness, but illustrate his verses with considerably more fidelity 
than the average illustrator bestows on the average poet. There 
is no mistake about the girl with the eagle’s-wing, or the voyaging 
maidens with their snake-gifte—to take the subjects the text of 
which we have referred to—or the plough-turned skull. It 
follows from this almost as a necessity that Mr. Ellis has 
entered very much more into detail, and has made his pictures 
much more finished compositions, than Blake has done. Take, 
for instance, the very pleasing illustration at folio 40. Here the 
centre is occupied by a vaticinating maiden, clad in a Coa vestis 
and very agreeable. She stands by the side of a river, both 
banks of which are occupied by other figures in all positions. 
The plants and trees are carefully indicated ; the swans on the 
river are almost photographic ; eo is the dove that flies towards 
the maiden’s hand. It is all finished as carefully as if Mr. Ellis 
were going to exhibit it on a gallery wall to that British public 
which loveth not to have anything left to its imagination. You 
will find, so far as we can remember, nothing of this kind in 
Blake, even in his most detailed imaginings, such as the final 
plate of Jerusalem. Taking yet another step we shall find that 
Mr. Ellis has substituted for Blake’s majesty, for his horror, for 
his more than occasional (for we fear it must be called so) 
burlesque and grotesque, a slightly conventional prettiness which 
has not quite character enough to be beauty. The lightly clad 
maiden, for instance, in the plate we cited above, isa distinctly pretty 
girl, and has something of the traits of Blake's most Greuzish 
figure, the crouching dameel in the 17th plate of Vala (which, by 
the way, we only know from Mr. Ellis’s own reproduction). But 
she has moved a great deal further from Blake and nearer to the 
chocolate box. One of the Blakiest fthings in the book, as far as 
composition goes, is the athlete chained to a huge stone, on p. II 
who has dragged it to a cliff brow, and, himself hanging over the 
abyss, is pulling it with himself to destruction and freedom. But 
Blake never would have “ pottered” with the weeds on the cliff 
edge and the rocks and shingle of the shore below, as Mr. Ellis 
has done. Contrast the large head which occupies plate 2 
almost entirely with any of Blake's similar single heads on the 
great scale in Urizen and elsewhere, and its Rossettian rather than 
Blakish characteristics will make avery curious study. Most Blake- 
like of all, undoubtedly (and that this is the author's own opinion 
we guess from his having reproduced it on his cover), is the pair of 
naked men on p. 6—one gagged, but otherwise free; the other 
blinded and hand-bound, but tongue-loose—who run side by side 
down a stair of wings. Yet even these are a little prettified and 
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think, by any means most successful, is the ambitious picture of 
Time, Fate, and the Parted Lovers, at p. 10. 

We should hope that it is almost unnecessary to disclaim any 
such uncritical proceeding as finding fault with Mr, Ellis be- 
cause he is not like Blake. We have merely been endeavouring 
to point out in what respects he is unlike Blake, while working, 
obviously, on a Blake-inepired scheme. But we may, in strict 
accordance with criticism, go a little further, and avow that we 
do not think Mr. Ellis’s alterations of procedure to be advantages 
for his special yurpose. It is open to any one who pleases 
to say that Blake’s eccentricities of drawing and composition 
were shortcomings merely, though such an advocate will be 
hard put to it to reconcile this with the perfect order and 
finish of euch things as the plates to The Grave and to Job, 
It is much sounder to hold that presentments of visions in 
line and colour should partake of the main characteristic 
of visions themselves. And this is notoriously the vague, 
the incomplete, the unfinished. Dream experience is so various, 
and is recorded, as a rule, with so little fidelity, that it is hard to 
generalize about it; but we should say that most dreamers will 
agree that a dream-face is very rarely outlined with very distinct 
features—that its beauty, that is to say, or its ugliness, does not 
directly depend on the conformation of those features. The 
whole is incomposite, unadjusted. It is precisely this charac- 
teristic of dreams which Blake's illustrations to the prophetic 
books reproduce with such astonishing fidelity, and in a gamme 
s0 wonderfully suitable to that of the text. As we turn over 
Mr. Ellis’s book, on the other hand, it is only now and then that 
his plates produce the dream-effect at all. They are decidedly 
more like book illustrations—considerably better and more 
imaginative than the average—to a romance, in which the 
characters have the engaging habit of wearing no clothes. How- 
ever, the book is of considerable interest. It would be a nuisance 
if it were likely to be much imitated, seeing that positively 
bad performances of the kind would be simply intolerable. But 
of that there is probably little danger, for the skill required, even 
to botch such things, is not rot ruxdvros. 


RIVERS OF DEVON.* 


a isa good guide-book, and as it is on a fine subject there 
is naturally a temptation for fine writing, which has not 
been resisted. It is hopeless to expect a guide-book to be a 
guide-book and nothing more ; it is well, therefore, to put up with 
what one can get, do one’s best to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
and be thankful. 

As Devonshire is usually a rainy quarter of the world, and as 
the high lands of Dartmoor and Exmoor, especially Dartmoor, 
retain the rain in soft boggy ground to distribute it in numerous 
rivers for the good of man—to water his meadows, slake his 
thirst in his towns, and inspire him with a feeling for the beauties 
of nature to his great joy and advantage—the rivers of Devon 
are a pleasant topic on which to discourse. 

Mr. Page is very much of a guide-book man. He walks by the 
side of the rivers when convenient, and goes by the roads and the 
railways when they are convenient; but, not being a fisherman, 
he misses some of the greatest beauties, where the solitude of the 
streams, caused by the difficulties of access, adds a charm to the 
deep rocky river-bed, luxuriant with leaf, moss, lichen, and fern. 

Mr. Page very properly begins with the Exe ; for on its high 
banks near its mouth the capital city of the county, Exeter, is 
built, and he traces it from its source on Exmoor in Somerset- 
shire to its exit at Exmouth. Then proceeding eastward to the 
Axe, he takes most of the rivers in turn, working westward to 
the Dart, Tamar, &c., and then northward to the Torridge and 
Taw— in all, including the tributaries mentioned, thirty-two. But 
some of the tributaries well worthy of notice have not been 
honoured by his footsteps or with his pen. It is easy to trace 
where he has been and where he has not been, but it would not 
be well to take where he has not been as a guide where not to 

For example, he goes up the Dart to Dart-Meet, then 
follows the East Dart to Dart-head, and returns on West Dart to 
Two-bridges at the “Saracen’s Head,” which sign of the inn he 
calls singularly inappropriate and moralizes thereon. As the inn 
was originally built by the Bullers, and as they bear a Saracen’s 
head for their crest, the sign of the inn, by-the-bye a very well- 
known place of entertainment, is according to time-hallowed 
custom. Here he hears the Cowsic, and leaves the West Dart, 
the finest river on the Moor, to pursue his course on the high 
road. The West Dart is a larger river than the East Dart, and 
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receives four good tributaries besides minor streams. The first. 
of these, the Cowsie, entering on its right bank, is remarkable for 
a very fine bed of enormous boulders, in a deeply sunk combe over- 
shadowed with trees, not well grown, as Mr. Page has it, but 
picturesque with moss, weather-beaten boughs, and a profusion 
of fern, Artists of note have revelled in this river-bed, which 
is a gem, and so much did it excite the poetic ardour of Mr. 
Bray, the husband of the novelist of the Tavistock district, that, 
when a young man, he was inspired to cut the names of the 
poets deep in these monstrous stones—Shakspeare, Pope, Gold- 
smith, and others—sermons in stones now to be read by the 
pensive wanderer on the banks of the rivers of Devon. There is 
a pretty clapper bridge over this stream in a meadow, and Bare- 
down Bridge a little below it, both washed away by the wonderful 
flood that visited this district on July 17, 1890; the one now 
restored, and the other rebuilt, The romantic river-bed of the 
Cowsic (Mr. Page abuses the name, but there is a Cowsic also 
near Sheffield, and the word is a good word, as words go) 
begins just below Baredown Bridge, and consists of huge 
boulders cast in most admired confusion to form the bed of 
a deep fall in the river, which trickles between them in little 
water-falls and dark pools alternately when the stream is smal}, 
but roars over and amidst them in masses of foam in a flood. 
The trees were planted about the beginning of this century, and 
have met—at times have been blown—across it to put the river 
in dark shadow, and vary the light for the artist’s brush. It ise 
river-bed of quite unique beauty. 

There is no finer river on Dartmoor than West Dart, which 
below the Cowsic receives the Black-a-brook, dark with weed and 
moss, flowing past the foot of the convict prisons, and escaping 
with them much of the moralizing which Mr. Page is wont to 
bestow. Winding over rough granite steeps through Prince 
Hall, West Dart reaches a pretty bridge of one arch, where there 
are trees, and a little lower is joined by the Cherry-brook, 
beloved of fishermen; then passing below Dunnabridge Pound, 
famous in the annals of the Duchy of Cornwall, in a charming 
bend of its course, beautified by tall Scotch firs at Sherborne, it 
is met by the Swancombe, or Swincome, as it is locally called. 
West Dart has now become by far the largest river on Dartmoor ; 
and pursues its crooked ways through beautiful wild scenery to 
Huckaby Bridge, and to Dart-Meet, where it meets its little 
sister, East Dart. Mr. Page took the road from Two-bridges, 
and lost the finest bit of river scenery on the Moor. If he were 
a fisherman or an otter-hunter, he would not have done this 
thing. 

Mr. Page, as in duty bound to the tourist, enters upon what 
is called the Doone Valley, in Badgeworthy (properly called 
Badgery) Water, a small stream running through fine scenery 
into the East Lyn. Of course Lorna Doone is a romance, and 
the Doone Valley is a romance, translated into stern fact by Mr. 
Page, who reduces it to its natural proportions; but the tourist 
will have his Doone Valley, and the local guides find it in their 
hearts to guide him accordingly. 

Once more our guide stumbles at the name of the Virtuous 
Lady Mine, on one of the most beautiful spots on the Tavy, just 
where the double-water, so called, of the Tavy and Walkham 
blend. “It would be ungenerous to leave the Virtuous Lady— 
who she was I know not—without paying a tribute to the black- 
berries that grow upon the common hard by. They are the 
largest and the. most luscious I have ever tasted,” &c. (p. 222). 
It is pleasing to know that the blackberries inspired Mr. Page 
with admiration for the river and wooded beauties of the Virtuous 
Lady on Tavy, and venturing to be the guide of the guide, we 
can tell him that this is a very old mine, where underground 
there are large excavations from which rich veins of copper in 
times gone by have been brought tu grass, to use the miner's 
phrase. It dates from the days of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
the Virtuous Lady unknown to Mr. Page, and as this Royal 
maiden slept once at Walreddon, on the Tavy within a mile, her 
royal arms having hung over the chimney-piece ever since, the 
name may have been then bestowed. 

Mr. Page seems to have looked down on Lydford Gorge from the 
bridge which spans it on the high road, and gone on his way. 
It is, in fact, one of the most remarkable river-beds in Devon- 
shire, or anywhere else. The river Lyd seems to have found a 
fault in the strata, and scooped out for itself a passage for more 
than a mile, forming a chasm through which it roars, 100 feet 
deep or more. It was almost inaccessible till Mr, Radford, the 
present owner, made a path, in some places hewn out of the rock, 
that its very singular beauties might be seen, The path does 
not look particularly safe, but no accident has happened in the 
apparently dangerous part. A fatal one happened where it was 
not dangerous. The perpendicular cliffs overhead are mostly 
covered with coppice foliage, and as the path is some little way 
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above the very Jucid water, the pathfinder looks down upon the 
backs of the trout in the still pools, which appear to have a pecu- 
liar black tail, the black appearance extending from the dorsal 
fin to the end of the tail. As it is not possible for a fish to get 
up this gorge, they must all have come down; hence it may be 
that this is a peculiar breed of Lyd trout from the Moor, which 
cannot be crossed with the trout below, unless they go down and 
lose themselves in the common herd. 


BENI HASAN.* 


y ier Egypt Exploration Fund has never been applied to a 
better purpose than when it employed Mr. Newberry to 
describe scientifically the famous grottoes of Beni Hassan, or, as 
Mr. Newberry writes the name, Hasan. People who can re- 
member the paintings on the walls for even twenty years can 
report their steady deterioration. “In several places,” says 
Mr. Newberry, “the plaster is scaling off, and the colours, 
owing probably to the preparations used by former copyists to 
bring them out, are fading fast.” It is well, therefore, that the 
inscriptions should be accurately copied while yet they are 
visible, and that the careful measurements and plans of Mr. 
Fraser should be printed. In this first instalment we have 
illustrated descriptions of the first fourteen tombs, and may, we 
hope, look forward to the completion of the survey at no distant 
date. It might be well to remind Mr, Newberry and his co- 
adjutors that a plate or two giving exact representations of some 
of the hieroglyphs would be very welcome. Nowhere else in 
Egypt are the owls, the lions, the quails, and the cranes which go 
to make up the alphabet so carefully painted, and in no previous 
or subsequent inscriptions is there so much freedom, so little con- 
ventionality as here. In plates xxvii. and xxviii. about a score 
of these wonderful signs are introduced incidentally, so to speak, 
and they make uslongformore. Here is asickle with sharp flints 
fastened to its edge, as in some examples brought from the Fayoom 
by Mr. Petrie. A duck also is admirable, and the branch of 
palm which is the lineal ancestor of our letter A. The marsh 
flowers, which, slightly modified, do duty in the Hebrew sign for 
shin, are very beautifully painted. In the later hieroglyphs of 
the Ramessides and the Ptolemies the old forms had become con- 
ventionalized, in many cases completely altered; but at Beni 
Hassan we have the primitive writing in its simplest character, 
and find nature, and not a canon, the guide of the writer. 

These tombs of Beni Hassan stretch for a considerable distance 
along the brow of a limestone hill on the right or east bank of the 
Nile, about 170 miles from Cairo. They consist of two ranges, 
the upper range opening upon a terrace or platform, the lower 
being on the slope, and consisting mainly of mere mummy pits of 
no special interest. But the tombs in the upper range, all cut in 
the solid rock, to the number of thirty-nine, contain a series of 
the most important inscriptions, the records, apparently, of a 
single family of princely rank, who lived and governed the 
adjacent region, at a period so incredibly remote as that of the 
twelfth dynasty of Manetho—that is, at least 2500 3.c., and 
possibly a great deal more, There are very few sculptures, but 
the walls of twelve of the tombs are covered with paintings and 
inscriptions of the greatest beauty and interest. “Six out of the 
twelve inscribed tombs are easily dated,” says Mr. Newberry, 
but his statement is only relatively correct. Could we be certain 
of the date of the twelfth dynasty, we could place these tombs. 
But as we do not know, within perhaps a thousand years, perhaps 
much more, when the Amenemhats and Usertsens reigned in 
Egypt, it is doubtful when Ameni and Chnemu-hetep made their 
tombs, their “ everlasting abodes,” in this cliff. 

Mr. Newberry’s account of the first fourteen is rigidly exact 
and scientific, but, it must be confessed, singularly dry. It is 
mot easy to be dry about Beni Hassan, but Mr. Newberry 
has accomplished the feat. Given a glorious sweep of cornfields 
down to the Nile, a view across the river of marvellous extent, 
variety and beauty over wide pastures, groves of palm, ranges of 
yellow rock away to the far-off western hills, blue and pink in 
the sunshine, and given for a foreground one of the porticoes with 
“ proto-Doric” columns, and given, furthermore, the revelation 
of the private life of a princely family which flourished, and was 
extinguished more than four thousand five hundred years ago, 
perhaps a whole millennium before Abraham went up out of Ur 
of the Chaldees, and it is not possible to be very dull. We read 
in these records that Ameni’s mother was named Hennu; that 
he was chief of the province of Meh or the Oryx; that he was a 
successful warrior, and beat back the Soudanese beyond the 
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frontier ; that he was remarkable for his piety, and gave 
sands of cattle to the temples of the gods of Meh. But 
be able to say that he was a ascent 
sionate, and one who loved the place over 
that he never made so much as a child to grieve; t 
was not a hungry man within his borders; that he 
the widow as he gave to the married woman ; 
when the lands were prosperous, he did not on that acco 
increase the taxation or exact the arrears of bad y 
wife’s name was Hetept, and though she had no children, he 
speaks of her as his beloved one, the daughter of the Prince. 
Perhaps in the second volume Mr. Newberry means to give us 
something like an account of Ameni and of his successors, the 
family of Chnemu-hetep, to whom the rest of the inscribed 
tombs belong. In one of them there is a representation of some 
foreign merchants who have come into Egypt, and bring the 
Prince a goat as backsheesh. This picture used to be thought 
to represent Jacob's sons coming to buy corn. But it was 
already ancient before Joseph was born. 

The system of transliteration adopted by Mr. Newberry cannot 
be accepted as sound ; still, it is intelligible enough. But surely 
we have a sufficient number of these systems already in use with- 
out introducing another. The pronunciation of the ancient 
Egyptian language is, and probably will always remain, a matter 
of conjecture. To interpret half of Mr. Newberry’s signs is a 
simple waste of time. 


Ee 


FOUR MILITARY BOOKS.* 


(PHYSICAL Drill Made Easy is the title of a useful little 

work, for which we are indebted to the indefatigable Mr. 
William Gordon, of the 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders, who 
has added yet another to the portentous list of handbooks which 
he has compiled. Time was when the “setting up” of a soldier 
was accomplished by means of rigid positions being insisted on, 
backboards and high stocks being the machinery considered most 
effective for the desired end. “The soldier should be like a bar 
of iron” was one of the watchwords of the service; and by dint 
of much practice, men, it must be admitted, attained a near 
approximation to the ideal standard. Since then wiser counsels 
have taught us that the body can be developed, the chest opened, 
and the stature sometimes increased by strengthening and render- 
ing supple the muscles, and that a man will walk and stand more 
smartly and gracefully who has gained a full command of all his 
limbs by exercising them than he whose chief endeavours are 
bent on keeping them constrained. Physical drill, moreover, 
can be made almost amusing to the performers, and as they 
swing their arms and bodies to such tunes as “ Let the hills 
resound,” “ My Nellie’s blue eyes,” and “The Keel Row,” 
an element of excitement and interest is introduced which 
was sadly wanting from the dreary “one, two” of the drill 
sergeant of former days. The diagrams which illustrate the 
text are excellent, and will be invaluable to instructors. Mr. 
Gordon has added notes on the new bayonet exercise and attack 
and defence, which are also well supplemented by illustrations, 
and which will be most useful to those for whom they are in- 
tended. 

“Changes in Infantry Drill” come upon us nowadays with 
such rapidity that we need a compiler like Mr. Gordon to bring 
them prominently to our notice. The last drill-book was provi- 
sional, and the authorities have now reconsidered many of their 
first decisions, we are glad to note. We venture to flatter our. 
selves that they have not been ungrateful to the Saturday 
Review, but have laid to heart the criticisms which we have felt 
bound to make, especially with reference to their “ definitions,” 
when the provisional book appeared. “ Alignment” has been 
rectified, we note with pleasure. “Company column,” where 
“column of companies” was intended, has disappeared, so has 
“ half-battalion column” and “section column,” while if the 
remaining definitions are not all they should be, at least the 
glaring absurdities have been removed. An important change 
will be noted in that intervals of two paces are no longer to be 
left between sections, nor is there any reference to intervals 
between companies when in line. Perhaps some will feel disap- 
pointment with reference to the “company in attack.” Many have 
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been tke murmurs that have gone up from ambitious captains 


during the last few years, and greatly have certain fiery spirits 
chafed at the control and interference of the colonel. Now at 
length responsibility, complete and unrestricted, is left to them, 
and the management of the attack is practically left altogether 
to the captains. We shall be curious to see how our young men 
will turn their opportunities to account. They have now got 
them with a vengeance, and must show themselves equal to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Gordon has not found space to note the changes made in 
combined tactics, which is to be regretted, since it is concerning 
them that interest will be especially roused. Some notes on 
‘artillery fire, however, though very elementary, will, we fancy, 
be valued by those who have not had the advantage of attending 
practice at Okehampton. The other changes are comparatively 
trivial, and need not be referred to by us. 

The Manual of the Martini-Henry Rifle is one of the useful 
little books which are indispensable to soldiers. Its companion 
dealing with the “ Lee-Metford” is compiled on precisely the 
same lines, and some of the information supplied is common to 
both volumes. Both are well illustrated by diagrams, and a great 
many hints valuable to a lad without experience of firearms until 
he entered the service are stored away in each. Some of the 
lessons inculcated will appear superfluous to our readers, but 
it must be remembered that what is obvious is not always 
known, and that Thomas Atkins is a being who requires 
to be legislated for in a manner altogether exceptional, For 
whom else would it be necessary to gravely propound the 
following admonition? “The greatest care must be taken 
to prevent the barrel being bent or dented, as either would 
be detrimental to accurate shooting.” A series of questions 
by which a man may test his knowledge are appended to 
the various sections, and will, no doubt, be extremely valuable 
to those for whose benefit they are compiled. There is a charm- 
ing innocency about most of them which captivates us. “ For 
what purpose are you not to use your rifle?” suggests, however, 
a wide field of inquiry ; while we are reminded of the moving 
accidents of the soldier's life by the question:—“If a soldier 
cannot close his left eye at first, what is to be done?” Con- 
fronted with which crisis we must leave our officer. 


THE HEREDITARY SHERIFFS OF GALLOWAY.* 


LTHOUGH these volumes are a second edition of the late 

Sir Andrew Agnew’s Agnews of Lochnaw, published in 

1864, they contain so much fresh matter that they may almost be 
reckoned as a new book. From one volume Sir Andrew's work 
has expanded into two; and among the many corrections and 
additions that it has received one unfortunate error has been 
handsomely atoned for. ‘The author found, to his delight, that 
he had been mistaken in asserting that the family of Agneaux 
was extinct in Normandy; and has sketched the history of the 
house which still holds the Chateau d’Agneaux by the Vire, and 
other ancestral possessions. In one respect his book has not been 
bettered by its expansion, for it has lost form and coherence. 
The doings of the hereditary sheriffs are, for the most part, 
treated merely as pegs on which to hang whatever the author 
thought specially interesting in the history of Galloway. Though 
the office was not conferred upon his house until the middle of 
the fifteenth century, he begins with Agricola’s invasion of the 
Pictish land ; and it is not until we come to his eighth chapter 
that we find anything about the Agnews. Nor has he in any 
part of his work abstained from recording anything, however 
slenderly connected with the sheriffs, that seemed to him to illus- 
trate the condition of Galloway and the manners of its people, 
down to the extinction of heritable jurisdictions. At the same 
time we have found his mixture of family and local history gene- 
rally agreeable enough, if taken in small doses. Notices of 
personal and family feuds occur in abundance, and in these 
quarrels the Sheriffs, despite their office, took a fair share, 
sometimes in alliance with the Kennedys, of whom it was said— 


From Wigtoune to the toun of Aire 
And laigh down by the aoe & o’ Cree, 
Ye shall not get a lodgi 

Except ye court a Kenn 


and sometimes in opposition to one iad or another of that 
powerful house. Of the violent deeds of the Kennedys recorded 
here, the most famous is the roasting of the Abbot of Crossraguel 


-in 1570 by Lord Cassilis, who afterwards referred to his atrocious 
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deed as the “ little matter” between him and the Abbot. Family 
interests must often have swayed the hereditary sheriffs in the 
performance of their official duties, and we are told, with refer- 
ence to the displacement of Sir Andrew Agnew by Cromwell, 
that the fair dealing of the Cromwellian justices did much 
to reconcile the Scots to the Protector’s Government. The 
local magnates naturally regarded their supplanters with un- 
friendly eyes, and one of them, provoked at hearing the praises 
of these new justices, broke out with “ Deil thank them, 
a wheen kinless loons, wi’ neither kith nor kin to bother them.” 
There is no lack here of stories, new and old, about the doings 
of the Galloway lairds and their neighbours, such as that of the 
marriage of Scott of Harden, who took a wife to save his 
neck. He was caught stealing the cattle of Sir Gideon Murray, 
who ordered that he should be hanged forthwith. Lady 
Murray, however, bade her husband remember that he had 
“three ill-faured lasses” to marry, and that the young laird’s 
life was, therefore, not to be sacrificed lightly. “ Ye're recht, 
Maggie, my dear,” he answered. “ Wullie shall tak’ our muckle- 
mou'd Meg, or else he'll stretch for it.” In another marriage 
story we have the foundation of The Bride of Lammermoor, 
though in actual fact the Bride lived in good health for a month 
after her marriage, and her sudden death was, though without 
any cause for suspicion, afterwards put down to the insane 
jealousy of her husband. 

Wigtownshire was to a large extent free from the disgraceful 
persecution of women accused of witchcraft that was carried on 
in other parts by the Presbyteries. One prominent victim con- 
nected with the shire was a certain Maggie Osborne, who was 
burnt at Ayr. The narrative of her death contains a notice of a 
curious superstition. When at the stake she begged her execu- 
tioners to bring her two new pewter plates that had never been 
wetted, and, as she promised to reveal important secrets if her 
request was granted, the plates were brought to her. She put 
them, so the story goes, on her shoulders, and they became 
wings. With them she rose into the air, but unhappily the 
messenger had let one of the plates fall into a puddle, and so 
that wing “flopped” as though it was broken, and the town- 
sergeant was able to hook his halbert into her dress and pull her 
down. One branch of the Agnews was troubled by a sportive 
ghost that haunted their old tower called the Galdenoch. The 
ghost was that of a Royalist who had been killed by an Agnew 
on the Covenanting side. It was in the habit of playing tricks 
on the family of the Galdenoch that were scarcely befitting the 
ghost of a slain cavalier. One day, for example, the old mother 
of the master of the house was not to be found in her usual 
place at her spinning-wheel, and the lads and lasses of the 
family searched for her everywhere, crying, “ Where’s Granny ? ” 
They were answered by a ghostly voice that said, “ I’ve washed 
granny, and laid her on the dyke to dry.” The old woman was 
found lying on the dyke, dripping and half-dead with cold and 
fright. In his chapter on the “ Killing-time” Sir Andrew, 
whose earlier account of the judicial murder of the “ Wigtown 
martyrs” was severely criticized, points out that Dr. Archibald 
Stewart, writing some three years later, brought forward evidence 
that fully establishes the story of the martyrdom. The last here- 
ditary sheriff of Galloway did good service to the Royal cause in 
the Forty-five by defending Blair Castle against the rebels under 
Lord George Murray, brother of the Duke of Athole. He was a 
plain-spoken gentleman, and when Cumberland publicly thanked 
him for his gallant conduct and promised him promotion, shouted 
after the Duke as he turned away, “Dinna forget, sir, dinne 
forget!” In devoting his leisure to the production of these 
memorials of an ancient and honourable house, and of a specially 
interesting district, the late Sir Andrew Agnew has performed a 
pious duty, and his work has evidently been done in no grudging 
spirit. As he did not live to see this new and enlarged edition 
through the press, the proof-sheets have been revised by his 
daughter, and under her care the book has been brought out in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, with an excellent index and 


some appropriate engravings. 


OXFORD MEN AND THEIR COLLEGES.* 


M® FOSTER has published two large volumes about Oxford 
Colleges and Oxford men. Of six colleges the accounts 
are “practically condensed by their authors” from descriptions 
written by them in another book. The illustrations are generally 
produced by photographic processes, Loggan (1675) and Bere- 
block (1566, published by Hearne, 1713) are largely drawn on 
for old views of academic buildings. Ackerman also contributes, 


* Ozford Men and ther Hon, M.A 
ford 7-1 Colleges. By Joseph Foster, Hon. 
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in a later age, as does Ingram, The tailpieces are clichés from 
Mackenzie, Pugin, Shaw, and Carter. These usually represent 
details of sculpture; there are also illustrations of the ancient 
plate which some colleges retained through the Great Rebellion. 
There are photographs of Heads of Houses and other illustrious 
persons. An earlier work of Mr. Foster's, he tells us, a 
“colossal” work, was “ apathetically received,” except by “a 
few genealogical enthusiasts,” and “ disappointingly appreciated 
even by the University itself.” 

We cannot marvel at this; we do like books to be in all re- 
spects original. We prefer Mackenzie's, Pugin’s, Shaw’s wood- 
cuts in the books by these gentlemen. It is not that the com- 
parison of the old state of the Colleges with the new lacks 
interest. Merton, Wadham, Oriel, in their ancient parts are 
much os Loggan saw them. Queen’s, on the other hand, is, 
= course, absolutely unlike its former self. Of Balliol, with 

its grove, little is left. The streaky modern chapel, the pain- 
ful front, are things which, as they cannot be cured, must 
be borne with. Even at Merton the beautiful tints of rose 
and faint yellow on the tower have disappeared. New ugly 
stonework takes their place. A glory has departed. University 
has broken the lines of the High by a hideous leaden bulb, like a 
gigantic umbrella, covering, we believe, a piece of art represent- 
ing Shelley, with nothing on, and a sea nymph, or some such 
academic person. The ivy on the wall seems to have been killed 
by the introduction of this embellishment. If All Souls bom- 
barded the bulb, they would act honourably in the interests, 
at least, of art. St. Mary’s spire is covered with scaffoldings; 
what are they going to do with it? Can they not leave it 
alone? “ D’ye ken what I wad do with thae waterfalls, if they 
were mine?” said a very small Scotch boy, at Ardtornish, 
“the headland of the falling waters.” “I wad just let them 
bide.” Modern Oxford can let nothing “bide”; this wisdom 
is beyond her. In the old engravings only one feature is 
present whose absence we do not regret—the mathematically 
arranged gardens of the Restoration. The trees and grassy 
lawns are far better. Merton Gardens, in Loggan’s design, 
suggest the illustrations of Euclid. The letter-press about the 
Colleges is printed in small crowded type, with eighteen or 
twenty words in a line. Now students no more enjoy litera- 
ture thus placed before them than people in general enjoy 
photographic reprodvctions of works of art. The result is hope- 
lessly inartistic; is very far from being beautiful. A very 
big and heavy book, which is not a beautiful book, is no incon- 
siderable evil in a collection. A photograph of the Warden of 
Merton, or the Provost of Oriel, or of any other learned man, 
does not reconcile us to the type, the “ processed” plates, the 
borrowed woodcuts. This work must stand by its usefulness, not 
by its beauty. Now, persons who are studying Oxford history 
will inevitably prefer to go to the original authorities. They 
ean turn to University calendars, if they want lists of modern 
undergraduates. They do not care for photographs (as in Mr. 
Foster's second volume) of the Balliol Rugby Fifteen, or of the 
Lincoln Torpid. Members of these communities can buy the 
photographs from the photographer; who else wants them? 
Probably the most serviceable part of the work is to be found 
in lists of old Heads of Houses. The combination in one volume 
of illustrations from many volumes is also serviceable, consider- 
ing illustrations, not as works of art, but as Tecords. Men who 
were “up” from 1880 to 1892 will find their es, birthdays, 
and other information, as well as photographs of Torpid crews, 
in the second volume, or rather in that which we take as second 
for practical purposes. We regret that we cannot speak more 
enthusiastically of a laborious compilation. Its best point for 
the ends of the toilers in Oxford history is the collection of views 
which, in themselves, have the drawbacks of all “ processed” or 


photographic reproductions. 


POEMS, ESSAYS, AND FRAGMENTS.* 


WeEow, from a private point of view, to a slight disappoint- 
ment with this volume of Remains of the remarkable and 
unfortunate person who, to distinguish him from his much more 
fortunate and amiable namesake of the last century, is still some- 
times called “B. V.” For it contains an essay on the Sat 

Review, and we had hoped that this might be what Mr. Thomson’s 
biographers call a “ brilliant and audacious remonstrance” with 
this periodical for its wicked habit of making japes at Agnostics, 
while protesting against blasphemy towards the Christian 
religion. We believe that this brilliant Se (it originally 
“appeared in one of the unreadable and introuvable papers in 


‘oems, Essays, and Fragments. J Thomson. London 


which poor Thomson mainly wrote) has actually been reprinted ; 
but we have never seen it, and we should like to see it. The 
present attack on us, however, is quite a different thing. It 
consists of a study of an article on Mr, Bright in the very 
familiar fashion after which some clever young persons and some 
old ones, with many both old and young who were not clever, 
have tried to lay hands on this ark. There is, we believe, in 
existence a manuscript history of their ends, which have not 
usually been fortunate unless they repented. It explains that 
we or our fathers indulged in “merely clever and cynical com- 
ment”; it proceeds to an analysis of the offending article on Mr. 
Bright such as might be expected from a brisk young man who 
had just been a military schoolmaster ; and it ends with a reference 
to Heine and a suggestion that Providence removed him just as 
the Saturday Review came into being because the world of the 
Saturday Review was no world for him. Sunt lacryme rerum. 
Not ours the heart which should refuse to be softened by this 
jest—a very type and pattern of the conceit which amuses a 
clever schoolboy or undergraduate, and which he hugs, To 
be sure it is terribly liable to “retorsion,” the most fatal of 
all things in such a case. Heine had been on his mattrass 
grave for many years before the Saturday Review thus came, 
into existence, and Providence had kept him there as the lesser of 
two evils, that the world might not be bare of satiric and soul-, 
saving criticism. We were born; his place was filled; and Pro- 
vidence granted his Nunc Dimittis. The hypothesis and the 
jest, we trow, are as good as the other pair; an assertion which 
does not carry with it an excessive amount of belief in the good- 
ness of either. 

Dropping this style of comment, we may say that we are glad 
of this addition to the attainable means of knowing one of the 
saddest, one of the most interesting, figures of the latter half of 
this century in English literature. We have on several occasions 
done critical justice to Thomson, a justice which stands as far 
apart from the uncritical laudation of his little sect as from the 
horror of well-intentioned orthodox people, and from the mere 
gush of the ordinary amiable fool. The positive value of what 
this book contains is, no doubt, not very great—that is to say, it 
does not let in any positively new light on Thomson’s genius and 
talent. The opening poem, “The Dead Year,” is fine, with that 
special quality of unaffected gloom of which Thomson was the 
sole and single heir to Sackville in his famous contributions to 
the Mirror for Magistrates. The large and quiet despair—with- 
out posing or raving or gnashing of teeth—echoes the elder poet 
with all the more success that the echo does not seem to have 
been in the least premeditated. The fifty pages of poetical mis- 
cellanies that follow are less good, and still less prolific in any- 
thing new ; but they increase the volume of the light if they do 
not renew it in kind. When the author touches on politics or 
on religion he is often ill-bred, and too often ill-blooded, with 
that singular ill-bloodedness which was revealed by the incident 
of his refusing to repeat for the benefit of the officers’ families at 
Aldershot an entertainment which he had given to the men. His 
prose essays, much admired by his editor, Mr. John M. Robertson, 
have the usual defects of his prose. It was Thomson’s misfortune 
that, being pre-eminently a man of imagination and creative, or 
at least representative, faculty, he seems to have had in prose no 
bent whatever to the kinds that best display these gifts. He had 
something in him of Poe and something of Jefferies, but some 
unkind fairy forbad him to attempt fantastic creation or imagina- 
tive description. In prose he was little or nothing if not critical, 
and for criticism he was very badly equipped. He always wished 
to like the right things, and generally did; but he did not know 
exactly why he liked them, and he was constantly liable to rank 
very absurd things with them. Thus we learn that James John 
Garth Wilkinson wrote “a great work,” that James John Garth 
Wilkinson was “ second to none in England” :— 


Oh tell us where or in what land 
Is Jamés John Garth Wilkinson ? 


Was he the owner of Mr. Wilkinson’s spade? Had he anything 
to do with Sir Gardner? Not to exaggerate ignorance, we believe 
we have heard of him as of a free-thought writer of the middle of 
the century, who was much busied with Swedenborg. But 
“second to none in England”? ‘The fact is that Thomson, with 
all his keen love for literature, and his real faculty for it, was an 
impossible critic. He had not a quarter enough knowledge ; he 
had infinitely too much prejudice; the whole of his critical work 
consists by turns of genuine and very refreshing, but 
very uncritical, shouts of joy at beholding the Promised Land, 
and of equally genuine, but still more uncritical, turnings and 
of wicked orthodoxy. A most edifying, a most melan- 
choly sight! Few men in our time have had a distincter, o— 
many have had a broader and deeper, vein of peatie ey, ant 
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few have loved literature more sincerely. Partly untoward fate 
(not wholly, for many worse circumstanced than he have altoge- 
ther surmounted circumstance), partly an angry and ungracious 
temper, partly indolence and incapacity of cultivating the garden 
that lay nearest, partly moral weakness, made his life a misery 
and his work an incompleteness. Sunt lacryme rerum once 
more. 

His editor, Mr. Robertson, whose own critical work has shown 
some of the limitations of Thomson’s, though fortunately it seems 
also to show a much more practical spirit and a wider knowledge, 
has not obtruded himself much, and we need not quarrel with 
some excesses of mere opinion in which he indulges. Two 
statements of fact, however, are rather odd. He takes occasion 
to urge tenebrosus and ténébreux against some critics who found 
fault with Thomson for using “ tenebrous.” Were there any 
such? We know not. It isa word of no very good authority, 
but perfectly correct. But we do seem to remember that some 
arraigned Thomson's “tenebrious,” which, though it appears in 
some dictionaries, is perfectly inadmissible and indefensible. 
Secondly, Mr. Robertson speaks of the ineffable Die Gétter Grie- 
chenlands of Heine’s Nordsee as “ fine but unmetrical.” May the 
Muses have mercy on him! He will probably next pronounce a 
chorus of A2schylus to be unmetrical. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ERNEST LAVISSE tells us that he does not intend to 
* continue his history of Frederick the Great (1) beyond 
the King’s accession. It is unusual, but perhaps wise conduct. 
His countrymen, after welcoming his picture of a Prince Royal 
who was bullied by Germans, and to whom France was a sort of 
Mecca, might not equally relish the picture of a King who by 
turns “ planted” France “there” and beat her @ plate couture. 
Although we are not sure that M. Lavisse knows English (for he 
talks of Sir Charles Hombury Williams), he is evidently acquainted 
with the German translation of Carlyle, and he must know that 
it would be bad to beat as a whole. And he will probably find 
both more pleasure and more profit in employing his leisures as 
an Academician (for he is now of the Forty) as before in bestow- 
ing his remarkable knowledge of Prussian history on different 
epochs and episodes. He might do worse than give us a volume 
on the Great Elector. 

Meanwhile he has given us a very pleasant one on the sojourn 
of Frederick at Rheinsberg. It is a curious subject, and it has 
never been done in equal fulness before—at least in any language 
other than German. Carlyle could give it but a “ book”—a 
book, indeed, in which, as usual, he has put the marrow of the 
whole matter. M. Lavisse has been able to spare it a volume, 
and so to serve the marrow up handsomely with toast and 
napkins and all manner of trimmings. He has visited the place 
itself recently, and gives a curious account of its empty, swept, 
and ungarnished eighteenth-century prettinesses, a little the 
worse for time, though not recently for wear. We have, of 
course, the famous story of the “ morning call ” on, and its return 
by, the luckless Prince of Mirow, the characters of Jordan and 
Keyserling, and the rest. But it is all well served up @ la 

JSrangaise, and adorned with comment both intelligent and 
sympathetic. 

It is impossible yet to write a history, or even to take a rapid 
historical view, of the extraordinary phenomenon called Boulangism. 
We are still too near, and the documents are not all before us. A 
truly remarkable addition to them has been made by M. Théodore 
Cahu in his Georges et Marguerite (2), a sentimental chronicle of 
the General’s famous passion, his greatness, failure, and death. 
This is one of the most bewildering crosses between history and 
fiction that we have ever met. Some of the names are textual, 
others thinly disguised, and the course of events at Paris, London, 
Jersey, and Brussels appears, so far as our memory serves us, to 
be faithfully reproduced. Whether the dinners, letters, private 
conversations, and so forth belong to what Fielding has inge- 
niously called the class of “history which is not based on re- 
cords,” or to the class that is, we profess ourselves unable to 
determine. 

We are not certain that Mme. Caro, clever as she always is, is 
quite such a mistress of the short story as of the long; but the 
tales in Complice ! (3) are general] good. They exhibit, for the 
most part, the same tendency to the tragic, or, at least, unhappy, 
which has appeared in their author’s former and longer works, 


reading it, and of this crime we are but very rarely guilty, what- 
ever others may be-laid to our charge. We would, if we could, 
have read Captain Danrit’s La guerre en rase campagne (4), 
which contains a description of the way in which France beat 
Germany, England, and all the world into a range of cocked hats, 
But a Battle of Dorking, in all but one thousand pages, packed 
with print so small and close that each must hold as much as two 
ordinary French novel pages, is “ more strong than us.” If Cap- 
tain Danrit will permit us, we will take his victory as won and 
his book as read. 

Nothing is more curious than the impression which Diderot’s 
peculiar fashion of rigmarole, especially as it was imitated and 
exaggerated after his death, has made on a certain school of 
writers in France just now. We have before pointed out how 
strong it is on M. Barras and his school ; it is almost stronger on 
M. Paul Lheureux, whose Une langue (5) confesses, and, indeed, 
could not possibly disguise, its resemblance to Le neveu de 
Rameau, The style is agreeable when very well done, and M. 
Lheureux has sometimes done it at least well, but not always. 

Madame Rivat (6) is a study of provincial life and of second 
marriages. It is above the average in merit; but falls, perhaps, 
a little short of making that distinct impression on the reader at 
which a novelist should aim. 

M. Alber Jhouney, whose pleasure it is to bring out immense 
and finely printed volumes of mystical verse at a price which 
could not pay even if they were sold, has brought out another 
part of his Livre du jugement (7). M. Aubé’s (8) and M. Prieur’s (9) 
much smaller volumes-—neither is much more than a pamphlet— 
are far less ambitious, but have a pleasant old-fashionedness about. 
them. In this we fain would see some sign that French verse 
sometimes thinks of quitting the desert of inane jargon in style 
and sterile eccentricities in form where for the last decade or 
two it has beex wandering. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


) Ppiny: or nothing is known concerning Benedictus Figulus, 
poet, physician, theosopher, philosopher, &c., of Utenhofen, 
and hermit of Hagenau, whose Golden and Blessed Casket of 
Nature's Marvels (Elliott & Co.) is done into English by Mr. 
Arthur Edward Waite from the German original (Strasburg, 
1608). Investigation, his translator observes, promises no 
lightening of the obscurity that envelops the Hermit of Hagenau, 
What is certain, however, is that he was intent on correcting a 
misbelieving world of its errors with regard to the teaching of 
Paracelsus. “ Like nature’s patient, sleepless eremite,” he would 
administer the “ pure ablution ” of sound Paracelsian doctrine as 
an antidote to the lying and false distinction of Thurneyser and 
other instruments of Satan, who perverted the true ends of the 
Hermetic philosophy by their sham alchemy. So much may be 
gathered from the epistle dedicatory of the devout Benedictus. 
Scarcely less obscure, and decidedly not less fervid in his praise 
of Paracelsus, is the learned doctor Alexander von Suchten, cer- 
tain of whose writings comprise the Golden Casket of Benedictus, 
who seems to have been a Paracelsian editor and commentator, 
rather than an illuminate, or initiate, in the wisdom of Hermes. 
Mr. Waite, when first he met with the works of this “ curious 
and aspirational philosopher ”—Alexander von Suchten—was in- 
clined to believe he might prove to be none other than Alexander 
Seton, the alchemist, whom the Elector of Saxony so cruelly tor- 
tured; but he soon discovered, as is not surprising, that Suchten 
was not a Scot, but a German, who was flourishing as a writer in 
1573, years before we hear of Seton, The student will 
find, with much that is alluring, in the writings of Alexander 
von Suchten, much that is tantalizing. Such, for example, is the 
“ More Complete Exposition,” wherein you are led to believe the 
secret of transmutation of metals to gold, or the restoration of 
“imperfect or impure metals to true health,” is about to be re- 
vealed. This fascinating tract ends abruptly thus :—“ Here 
follows the Practice—which, however, is wanting, owing to the 
sudden death of the Excellent Author, A. V. 5.” The most im- 
portant of the contents of the Golden Casket—to those at least. 
who hold that the art of healing is still a mystic art, so far as it 
is “ hidden ”—is the “ Dialogue” between Alexander, a Galenian 
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doctor curious as to the teaching of the great Theophrastus 
Bombastes, and Bernhardus, a devout Paracelsian. Here, as in 
other of his writings, Alexander von Suchten inveighs against 
the gross and literal interpretation of Paratelsus by the medical 
profession, and the stupid and erroneous reading of the symbolism 
that characterizes his books. The disciples of Galen forgot, as 
Bernhardus insists, that Paracelsus wrote, as a Magus, in the 
Magic style. He was the inheritor of Hermes, and they mistook 
his similitudes for truths. Then Alexander admits that he was 
well aware that Paracelsus did not mean “sulphuric acid and 
common tartar” when he wrote of vitriol and tartar, and “so 
with other names.” There was danger, as is shown by the terrible 
examples cited (p. 145), in the simple application of Paracelsian 
“simples.” No wonder that the kings and princes of Europe 
were inspired with terror by the Paracelsian practice. But 
under common terms Paracelsus concealed great mysteries. He 
wrote for the learned, says Bernhardus, and not for such 
sophistical Galenians as Erastus. He would even confuse the 
truth with foreign matter to mislead his enemies. If Galen 
is easy to understand, as Alexander affirms, it was neces- 
sary that Paracelsus, as the expositor of occultism, should be 
somewhat dark. He who treats of the mysteries should himself 
be mysterious. The mysticism of Suchten is revealed in his 
commentary on the Tinctura of Paracelsus, and in his discourse 
on the “three Faculties” of Magic—Theology, Astronomy, and 
Medicine—wherein he writes of flowers and herbs as the signs of 
medicine, and not themselves medicines, just as the sun and the 
moon are signs, and of no influence compared with the sun and 
moon and planets that are set in the heaven that is within him. 


Mr. Thomson Jay Hudson, in The Law of Psychic Phenomena 
(Putnam’s Sons), would indicate the road by which psychology 
may be brought within the domain of the exact sciences. To 
this end he would discover some “law” to which all “ verified 
phenomena” may be referred, which law when once understood 
—a provision, by the way—must simplify and cor- 
relate the whole of the phenomena. It must be a tolerably 
comprehensive law if it is to account for all that Mr. Hudson 
regards as psychic phenomena. In this category is included 
all that is known as “mesmerism, hypnotism, somnambulism, 
trance, spiritism, demonology, miracle, mental therapeutics,” and 
manifestations of “genius or insanity.” The law of duality 
of mind supplies the writer with his working hypothesis. There 
are two minds, the objective and the subjective, which, like the 
empirical Ego and the transcendental Ego of Du Prel—whose 
work on dreams and dream-phenomena Mr. Hudson has evidently 
studied—may operate independently, and are separable entities. 
The subjective mind is always to be controlled by suggestion. It 
is, as it were, mind deprived of the whole armour of reason, and 
to some extent hypnotized. Moreover, the writer ascribes certain 
physical powers to the subjective mind as thus defined by him. It 
can hear, and see, and “ move ponderable objects.” When it is con- 
sidered that Mr. Hudson comprehends “ spiritism” as verified 
phenomena, and when we note the exceedingly high, not to say 
incredible and exaggerated, value he attaches to the power 
of suggestion, it will be readily perceived that his working 
hypothesis of the subjective mind has broad shoulders. By the 
might of suggestion the subjective mind controls the fingers of 
the slate-writer, and “ Planchette” becomes a genuine mental 
medium. And, since the subjective mind may move ponderable 
objects, what need is there to call up spirits, or to hint at fraud, 
when tables turn and furniture flies ? 


Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life, by David Pryde, LL.D. 
(Blackwood & Sons), is a record of experience “ chiefly literary 
and scholastic,” and of educational life devoted largely to teach- 
ing and lecturing. Dr. Pryde’s recollections comprise agreeable 
pictures of Scottish country life in the days when beggars were 
retainers in the country house, welcome as the dispensers of news 
and local gossip, and levyers of toll on all the country side, Of 
St. Andrews, when Sir David Brewster resigned, the writer gives 
a capital sketch, with reminiscences of Ferrier and Spalding and 
Sellar. From St, Andrews he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began literary work, and lectured for more than twenty years 
at the School of Art. He became in 1870 the head of the Ladies’ 
College, of which establishment and its formation he gives an 
interesting account. As a member of the “ Monks of St. Giles,” 
Dr. Pryde contributed to the literary diversions of the club, and 
enjoyed the hearing of much anecdote illustrative of Scottish 
humour and character, of which he gives a pretty selection in the 
present volume, It is rather disappointing, by the way, that he 
does not record the sequel of the bold venture he made, once 
only, when he crossed the Border, and lectured to an English 
audience on “ Scottish humour.” He ingeniously accounts for 
the preponderance of Scottish jokes about the church and 


ministers on the ground that ev j most concerning 

The second volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s Selections from Swift 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press) brings to aclose an undertaking 
which is exemplary from all points of view. On the appearance 
of the first volume we dealt with the admirable character of Mr. 
Craik’s editing and annotation, and it is needless to reiterate the 
signal merits of his work, or to cite the present volume as testi- 
mony to the knowledge, skill, and fine critical sense of the selec- 
tor. The new volume comprehends the immortal “Gulliver,” 
the tracts on political and religious subjects, such as the “ Argu- 
ment Against Abolishing Christianity,” “The Drapier's Letters,” 
the “ Discourse of Freethinking,” and other imperishable matters, 
with a selection from the Poems, “ chiefly written in late years.” 
The notes are richly illustrative, as heretofore, and a full index 
to both volumes fitly completes the volume. 

The popularity of the shorter history is unquestionable, while 
its usefulness depends on the quality of the method observed by 
the writer. Sound is the historical method observable in Ancient 
India, by Romesh Chunder Dutt (Longmans & Co.), the first of a 
series of small volumes, “ Epochs of Indian History,” edited by Mr. 
John Adam. Mr. Dutt’s work treats of several epochs, and is 
introductory in scope. It is an excellent summary of early Indian 
history, from 2000 B.c. to 800 A.D., composed of five divisions 
designated as five epochs—the Vedic, Epic, Rationalistic, Buddh- 
ist, and Puranic ages. 

Early Christian Missions, by Mrs. Rundle Charles (S.P.C.K.), 
comprises well-written sketches of Irish, Scottish, and English 
missionaries in the picturesque age when there was a vital 
reciprocity of mission-work in the British Isles, and missionaries 
were “ typical national characters,” as Mrs. Charles describes St. 
Patrick, St. Columba, and St. Boniface. 


Studies in the life of the settler or the pioneer—a life of hard 
and thankless toil it has proved to be in many cases—form the 
material of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Frairie Folk (Sampson Low & 
Co.) The men and women who figure in these sketches of farm 
life on the prairies are presented with admirable force and not 
without humour, as the opening story of Uncle Ethan and the 
shrewd Yankee trader in patent medicines suflices to prove. 


The brightness of invention which experience of her previous 
fiction leads us to look for in Miss Florence Warden's stories is 
by no means conspicuous in Grave Lady Jane (White & Co.) 
The book opens with promise of a moving and attractive narra- 
tive, but the development follows a somewhat obvious course, 
and is far from being plausibly devised. 

Mr. Paul Rowden relates an artist’s adventure in A Strange 
Studio (Bristol: Arrowsmith). He shows inventive capacity and 
a wild daring in sensational plotting. Perhaps artists who can 
copy Gainsborough and Reynolds so as to deceive are less 
common than this story seems to suggest. But when other 
matters are exceptional—heroine, villain, and studio—the artist 
must be of the company. 


Among new editions we have received Miss Agnes Clerke’s ad- 
mirable Popular History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century 
(A; & C. Black), considerably remodelled since the appearance 
of fie second edition, six years ago, and brought down to date by 
“a process of assimilation, rather than of mere accretion,” as the 
author happily, and with perfect justice, observes. 

The Legend of Maandoo (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co.), though a new edition of a poem published under another 
title, is virtually a new book even to tolerably assiduous readers of 
poetry. It is more than half a century since the poem was 
published as “ The T’hakoorine,” “in great part from memory, 
in the belief that the complete manuscript, left by the author at 
Herat, was destined to destruction.” Such, however, was not 
its fate, fortunately for the poem—which the author styles “a 
Tale,” as Byron and Scott were wont to call their romantic 
narrative poems—is an interesting example of a kind of poem 
that is now seldom produced. Not less interesting are the author's 
drawings of Indian scenery which illustrate the volume. 

From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have a new edition of 
Lessons in Elementary Biology, by T. Jeffery Parker, F.RS., 
with illustrations, revised; and from Messrs. Whittaker the 
current issue of the valuable Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
which has reached the sixty-first year of publication. 

We have also received Science Teaching in Schools, an address 
by Henry Dyer (Blackie & Son); Social Life among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, by A. H. Sayce, LL.D., reprinted from the 
Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society); The Farrier ; or, No 
Foot, No Horse, a practical treatise on the shoeing of horses, by 
Major A. T, Fisher (Bentley & Son); The Practicul Plasterer, 
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by Wilfred Kemp (Crosby Lockwood & Son), an illustrated com- 
pendium of the craft of plain and ornamental plaster-work ; Half 
Hours with the Camera, by Bernard Alfieri, with illustrations 
(Whittingham & Co.) ; Mr. Philip St. Clare, by Robert Appleton 
(New York: Dillingham); Summer Clouds, by Eden Philpotts 
(Raphael Tuck); All that Dog's Fault, by T. B. Connery (New 
York: Collier); Murat, by Alexandre Dumas, edited, with 
notes, by W. J. L. Locke, B.A. (Percival & Co.), intermediate 
texts of “ Modern French Series”; Caesar's Gallic War, Book I., 
edited by: John Brown, B.A., revised and improved edition 
(Blackie & Son); The Physiology of the Senses, by Messrs, John 
Gray M’Kendrick and William Snodgrass (John Murray), a 
“ University Extension ” manual, illustrated ; An Introduction to 
the Study of Geology, by Edward Aveling (Sonnenschein & Co.), 
with illustrations; the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, 1892-3, Parts I. and II., published by the Society ; 
Collections for the History of the Parish of Speen, by Walter 
Money, F.S.A. (Newbury: Blackett); The Church and her 
Teaching, addresses delivered in Cornwall by the Rev. Charles H. 
Robinson, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); and Cardinal Wolsey at 
Hampton Court, by Ernest Law (Smith & Son), an excellent 
illustrated handbook, abridged from Mr. Law’s History of 
Hampton Court Palace. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 Sovurnampron Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 

= 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding ull the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CuEvitiEt, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquz Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosquz Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


Copies of the Saturvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manager. 
BECKET, MATINEE, To-day (Saturdey), at "Two. THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE next ety night. CHAKLES I. next Tuesday night. Even ADU ABOUT 
NUTHING next Wed y night. NANCE OLDFIELD and TH A. 2 tp 
day night. BECKET next a,* ht and Saturday night ; last night of 
0x-Utice (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. also booked by letter or telegrams-LYCEU®. 


J BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


GTEAM YACHT for SALE or HIRE, suitable for River 
Work, 36 ft. long x 9 ft. beam. She has excellent engines, asaloon capable of seating 
accommodation, and a liberal outit.—Apply W. CugisTmas, South- 


eight people, sleeping socommod 
om INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


HOTELS, 
TLFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Surroundings. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts, 
New Lounge Hall. 250 Rooms. "tee 


BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
L~FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. 


Managers... { co. } Fenchurch Avence, London, 
P. O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 

GYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY } every week, 
4, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS. JAPAN 

ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
|, 192 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., Cocks 


ABERDEEN LINE, — LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 


Cape of Good Hope. in 42 days. 


every fortnight. 


DAMASCUS.......... Douglas, R.N.R... 3.609 tons ..... + August 5. 
THERMOPYL.. 3,711 tons ...... Sept. 23. 
ificent full- powered Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE an 
i Passengers for all New Zealand Ports. accommoda- 
tion for F irst and Thi rd Class Passengers is superior, and a Surgeon accompany 
each vessel. from £50; Third Clue from 14 Guineas. 


A to the Owners, Guo. THOMPSON & CO., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; or to the West- 
Agente, SEWELL & CuOWTEEE, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.0. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq. F-RS. for the Reliet of 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


G. B. H IN, Esq., 
Treasurers | LINDSAY Esq. 


Tus Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is- 
wholly i: adequate to the daily increasing demand for relief, This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by eae 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 


required, 

The Committee urgently appeal -; yA Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they aoenig pnd the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

ond to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs, Drummond, 

i Seereary. 


West Pier. ffee and Reading Rooms. 


Legacies are also especially solici 
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er PALAOHB. 
Special Grand Performance of 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND, 
BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
July 2. at Three o'clock. aid of the Mansion House Fund for the Relief of 


The ledies and (Three Thousand Performers) and 


the following eminent Solo Vocali«ts have generously given their services :— 
MADAME ALBANI. 
MISS MARION McKENZIE, 

MR. BEN DAVIES, 

MR. — GRICE, 

MR. ANDREW BLACK. e 

Organist ........ Mr. ALFRED J. EYRE. 
Conductor ........ Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 


Numbered Seats, 5s, may now be booked at the Cr‘ stal and usual and 
West-End Agents. Lickets for Numbered Seats ‘edmit the Tiskets Un- 
numbered purchased. 

ONE SHILLING DAY. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission, 1s. 10 to 6. 
THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


Will Close shortly. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Mall-SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


The ONE-HUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mali East, from Ten till Six. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, One Penny. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.S., Secretary. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. 
October 3, 4 5, and 6, 1898, 


hortly ready. Fi Honorary 
taries, Church Congress, Council =. 


Por SALE, a long-established, high-class ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY PERIODICAL, which could be developed into a splendid property with 

clase provera price, 

£2,000.— Address, Periodical, Anderson's Advertising Agency, te 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— TWO FOUNDA- 


TION SCHOLARSHIPS (at least) value Ninety and Bigher Oe uineas per 
ONE WARDEN EXHIBITION value Fifty Guineas; and T E MINOR R EXHIBI- 
TIONS (at least) value Thirty Guineas, will be competed for on Aucust 3, 4,5. Candidates 
must be be mon August !.1°93. Subjects of Examination : 
ible for ioe the hubitions Pap for those 
of Gree! are eligible x ons e over 
and under thirteen. —Apply to Rev. the Wagvrs. 


BOHOOL. —The 


HEAD MASTERSHIP of 


ei SANDHURST, &c., EXAMINATIONS, and 
ENERAL BRUCATION in GERMANY. Colonel ROSERTS (late R. M. Artil- 

lery, Knight of the Legion of Honour and Medjidie, for several years of his active ee 

em (a as Professor and Examiner by the ‘Admiralty at the aes - Naval College), 

two University Graduates, and a strong «taff for Modern Languages, 

Prospectus sent upon application. 3 and 5 Dreisam Strasse, F solbues, Baden, Germany. 


Clty and = GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE, F.R.S. 
SESSION 1893-91. 

The MATRICULATION SEANINATION of the GUILDS CENTRAL 
DoW af do De will be held on September 19—22, and ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION of the Da y, Department of the CITY and évnbs TECHNICAL CULLEGE, 

Finsbury, on September 20 


A Coll for higher Teshets al Instruction, he requirements of persons who 
os Mechanical. or Chemical and other 


‘ME 
The TRICULATION EXAMI NATION will be hela on September 19-22, and the 
aEW SESSION will commence on Uctober 4 
rogramme and full eee of Courses of Instruction and of the Entrance yer 
ships on City and Central factieution, Exhibition Road, 
ead Off the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
FINSBURY. 


The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 yeurs of age. embreces Cousens 
of oo in Mechanical and Electrical Ensincering ens and Industriel and Techni al 
under the of Professor 8. THOM wep D.8e., F.R.S. (Priucipal), 
PERRY, F.R S.. and Professor R. MELDOLA, F.R.8. 
The Eotvenre Examination will be held on + 26, 3 ‘the New Session will com- 
Mm neecn 
at further the Day Classes. &c.. of the Evening 
at the College, leonard Street, City Road, E.C. at the H tha Gite 


uilds of London Institute. 
Chay and Guilds of London Institut», JOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 
BRISTOL. 


am College, Basing yall Street, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
THE SESSION 1993 WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 5. 

College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age,the means of 
continuing their studies in Science. Languages, History. Literature, and , of Mus Music. 
Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, aud Riological La are 

daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, apt Mini 
neering, Surveying. and Architectural Work; and special 
work have made with various neers in and near Bristol. Med 1 Baucation is, is 
we by the Faculty of Medicine of the College. Several SCHOLARSHIPS ‘3 are 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.8e. (Lond.) 


~+4- vil, Mechanical, Mining 


neering 
life. “CAL END 
here will be about 20 Vacancies in =, vAbulicaton. wi references, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Society. 


The OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY in existence. 
Record of claims paid during the year 1892 by the Society :— 


(Fouxpep 1762.) 


Original Sums Assured ............ £156,893 
Bonus Additions thereto ......... £180,248 
Total Amount paid in Claims .................ceceeeeeeeeeeeee £337,141 


This is a practical proof of economical management. 
NO AGENTS ARE EMPLOYED. 
Applications for Terms of Membership to be addressed to the Actuary, at the 
Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ont GLOBB 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1 


FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — pronto 


Hrap Orvices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds exceed Eight Millions Sterling. 
LIFE Expenses MoperaTe. Bonuses LARGE. 


Polley-Holders CENT. OF THE PROFITS of clas, 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Orrices: 7 CORNHILL, CHARING CROSS, ayp 130 FENCHURCH ST. 
RPYAL SXOHANGE ASSURANCE, 
ed A.D. 1726. 
FUNDS....... PAID......++ £36,000,000, 


RE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS oF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 


Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to % PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


ne IMPERIAL rnsvrance company timitep. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


UN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


IRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710.. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.. Chancery Lane, London. 
“TWO per CENT on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on 


wn below £100, 
net DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement bank receives small 


sums on de; ‘ws interest monthly on each completed £ 
with particulars, free. 
ACK, RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 
Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British. 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 


be obtained on ordinary Hire, or purchased on the one, two, or three yeare’ 
fay vt open New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT, W. 
Telegraphic Address : KeyNore, Lonpon. Telephone No. 3564. 


MERRYWEATHER’S 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
Om the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Bnginen 
Beware of 


bh th and per 
in Clifton tnay be obtained. RAFTER, Secretary. 


Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Envaluable for perfect ventilation to the combined with Section, Ses from the 
dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Price-List of full range of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Tadigestion. 


Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, 

140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
May be had post free for SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


*,* BERNARD QUARITCH’S MONTHLY LISTS are sent gratis to 
BOOK-BU YERS in all parts of the globe. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORBIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TALK. 


See “TALK” of this week for 
the Right Hon. Sir JOHN GORST’S 
article on the “LABOUR LEADERS.” 


TALK. 


See THIS WEEK’S “TALK” 
for Special Article on FREEMASONS, 


by the Hon, THOMAS COCHRANE, 
MP. 


See THIS WEEK’S PICTURE 
GALLERY. Sketch of T. P. O'CONNOR, 
M.P., Editor of the Sun. 


TALK. 


TALK. 


Can be had EVERY WEDNES- 
DAY, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
or direct from the Office, GRANVILLE 
Hovsz, Arundel Street, W.C., at the rate 
of 6s. 6d. per quarter. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW t b rates 
T ty y post at following 


Any part of the United Kingdom................0. £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS, 


THE CITY-STATE of the GREEKS and 


ROMANS: a Survey Introdvctory to the Study of Ancient History. By 
W. Warpr Fow er, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
TIMES.—* The p is excellent, and Mr. Warde Fowler executes it in a very 
men of the 


urpose 

skilful and scholarly fashion.” 
SPECTATOR.—* A very valuable discussion...... Ap excellent speci 

way in which ancient history is philosophically treated at Oxford for the final 

school of Liter Humaniores.” 


ACADEMY.—* Is more than a sketch ; it contains a great deal of precise, careful, 
and conscientious work.” 


SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


in GREECE and ITALY. Witha gencral Introduction. By E, A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L., LL.D., 4, - Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. New 
Edition by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Extra crown 12s, 64. 


FOR THE QUINCENTENARY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


THE ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty 


Years By the Rev. W. TuckwetL, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA 


WEBSTER. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— In Mrs, Webster we have a profound and original 
poet.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume, 
NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 
THE LITERARY WORKS of JAMES 


SMETHAM. Edited by Davis. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With 


Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 

With a Portrait. 
ATHEN £UM.—* These letters are the finest sort of record of the man—a noble, 
an inspiring record ; and they are, as letvers, perhaps among the best ever written.” 


THE MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of 


GOETHE, Translated, with a Preface, by BAILSY SAUNDERS. 
SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE; and other 
Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
MACMILLAN & LONDON, W.OC. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


ready, POPULAR EDITION, fep. pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


SeToN MeRRiMaN, Author of “ Young Mistley” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, demy 8vo. wrapper, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE NEW TYRANNY: 


A Study in Recent Day Politics. 
By CIVIS. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


NEW WORK ON CENTRAL ASIA. 


The RIVAL POWERS in CENTRAL ASIA; 
or, the Struggle between England and Russia in the East. A Translation ot 
Popowswkt's Work, by ARTHUR BARING BraBantT. Edited by 
Cuas, E. D. BLack. With a Map (25in. x 18 in.) specially prepared from 
the most recent data of 

THE PAMIR REGION and PART OF AFGHANISTAN. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. [Jn a few days, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


LONDON : 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of Self-Coneciousness,”’ end “ A Treatise 
on the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 


“ As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought."—Literary World. 
ene ath the p of phi ° and poetical quotations there is a distinct vein Of 
thought." 
las a protest against the excessive study of Physicists.""—Saturday Review, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO,, LIMITED, 
PATERNUSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Now ready. Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges. 10s, 6d. net. 
THE 


EARLY DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE; 


Or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. 
To which is added a Glimpse of Old Haileybury ; Patoa during the Mutiny; 
A Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfordshire Vil 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of “ 
Natural History of Monghyr.” 
Simpxty, MARSHALL, Kent, & Co., Limited, 
FaumrEr & Sons, 295 Edgware Road, 
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The Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LIST. 
ON the NATURE of STATE INTERFER- 


ENCE. By Horace Seat. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The KING and the KINGDOM: a Study of 


Three Series. Each complete in itself, Medium 8vo. 

each 

“There is throughout the work a boldness and freshness which charms the 
reader.”—Evening News. 

“There is no doubt that this latest contribution to exegetical literature is 
meritorious and valuable.” —Christian Age. 

“ The work gives everywhere evidence of minute and conscientious study te — 
Gospels and of heartfelt devotion to the Person they describe.”— Christian Wi 


MEMORANDA MNEMONICA: a Help to ‘the 


Remembrance of Numbers, Historical Events, and Soli generally. By 
James Corner, M.A., Vicar of Elstow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A book well worth reading......Many useful hints are contained in it.” 

“ The book merits ts careful study.” —Literary World. Educational Times, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 
of RELIGION as ILLUSTRATED by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By C.G. Monreriore. Second Edit. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ The best English work on the religion of Israel.” —Jewish Chronicle. 

“A most excellent Hibbert Lecture, scholarly yet interesting, at once learned 
and a careful in its details, bold in criticism, yet governed by a constructive 
purpose.”—Speaker. 


LOST and HOSTILE GOSPELS, An Accom! 


and Extant Fragments of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine 
and Pauline Origin. By the Rev. 8. Bantne-GouLp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET. 


Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian ——. by the late 
RrcwarD Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 
his latest Notes by CHARLES GILL. Re-issue. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PHILO JUDAUS;; or, the Jewish Alexandrian 
Philosophy in its Development ond Comp'etion. By James DaumMonn, 
LL.D., © eles Manchester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


« This treatise of Dr. Drummond's fills a place of its own in the English lan: 
and may be put beside, or even above, the best German books on the subject. 
Atheneum, 


THE SUPERNATURAL: its Origin, Nature, 


and Sain. By Joun H. Kina. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s, 

“ This learned treatise.”—Literary World. 

“ The work is crammed full not only of illustrations, but of original and pregnant 
ideas......Mr. King has dealt very thoroughly and comprehensively with a subject 
of almost limitless extent...... He exhibits great powers of ——. and 
there are many passages in the book of striking eloquence.”— Westminsier Review. 

“ Mr. J. H. King’s clever volumes.”—St. James's Gazette. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


guage, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Tt AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIH’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T, WATSON. 


SWIMMING. By Arcuipatp Sinciarr and 

G. Mitchell. At 8vo. 10s. ‘a 

“An admirable volume...... Alike to those who swim like fish and those who 

swim (for the present) like stones it will prove a treat, for there is for the latter 

the best and completest swimming instruction we have seen, and for the former 
scores of useful hints, striking facts and interesting anecdotes.” —Daily Chronicle. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY ; for Prac- 


titioners and Students. With especial reference to Practical Methods. By 
Dr. 8. L. ScHENK, Professor (Extraordinery) in the University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German, with an Appendix. by W. Sag = ey B.A.,. 
M.D. Univ. Dub. ; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 
100 Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. 8vo, 10s. net, 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A- 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. 
Pows.t Hopxiss. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Three New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. Riper Haccarp, Author of “ King Solomon's 
Mines,” “She,” “Allan rmain,” &c. With 17 Plates and 34 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 33, 6d, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of 


a Year chiefly in a Garden. By Grornce MityeR, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. R. A. Proctor, 


Grant ALLEN, A. WILson, T. 5 Ciopp. Crown 8vo. 3s, ¢d, 


HINTS TO INVESTORS—Mo. 2. 
PLAIN ADVICE about LIFE INSURANCE. 


By A. J. Wiisox. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from the 
Investors’ Review.” Fop.8vo. 1s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 
Trresvuck, Author of “ Dorrie” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A quaint and original story...... The story of Mark's life at the Welsh farm is: 
a very real and faithful narrative and picture, singularly vivid. and full of richly 
humorons incidents and éescriptions, The book is unique—not to be classed, and 
not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is tres 
and fascinating.” "Scotsman. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyll. 


Ry James Baker, Author of “John Westacott” &c. Third 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
from the art world, with unfailing 


***By the Western Sea’ is another i sat 
* is at Lyn- 
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brightness and the merit of brevity. The scene of this ‘Summer 
mouth, where an artist colony of professioaal painters, amateurs, 
settled in the little hote!.”— Times. 

“** By the Western Sea’ is a beautiful story, beautifully told."—@uardian, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 365 will 


be published on July 17. 
8. THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 
9. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE KAN: 


1, THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS, 
2. WALPOLE'S ISLE OF MAN. 


8. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAISARS. JUT VALLEY. 

4. THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 10. CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOT- 
5. SIR HENRY MAINE AS A JURIST, LAND. 

6. RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC. 11.CARDINAL NEWMAN AND 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


7.THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
12. MAKING A CONSTITUTION. 


WEALTH, 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
1. Articles. No. 31, JULY, 1893. Price 5s. 
LEGAL EXECUTION AND LAND TENURE, By Professor JENKs. 
THE THE PAPAL PENITENTIARY. By Henay 
Lxa, L 


THE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE OTTOMAN PORTE. By Epwix 
PEARS. 


THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER CHARLES I. By M. Orrennem. 
ANTON GINDELY. By Principal A. W. 
nd Documents—Nigel, Bisho “1 Ely: by Round—Provincial Priors 
Dominican Englan A. G. Little—* Member of Parlia- 
ment”: by the Editor—Cromwell — the Expulsion of the Long Parliament, 
1653: by Firth. 
3. Reviews of Books—4. List of Historical Books recently published—5. Contents af 
Periodical Publications, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS ond BOOK- 


Street, New York, and DFORD 8TREET, 


at facilities own STANDARD PU: BLICATIONS, andl for 
RIODICALS. CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Turers, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
With 41 Portraits of the most celebrated 
Seep Ores ean the work, engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 5 
vo. 368. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. By Sir Epwanrp Creasy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceyion. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Apporrt, M.A., LL.D. 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From the German of ANToN GINDELY. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


with 
THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. Guizot, by ANDREW SCOBLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
4 Portraits, 6. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Miaxrt, by ANDREW ScoBLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Perzn CuNNINGHAM. 9 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amép£e 


Demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By the late Watren FarqvHar Hoox, Dean of 
Chichester. ST.AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo. £9. Each 
separately (with the —— of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VIL.), 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By JAmzEs. 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits of dis- 
tinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s. 


THE HISTORY of JERUSALEM. 


Watrer Besant, M.A., and EB. H. Parmer, M.A., late Professor of | 
Cambridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


Twelfth to the Nineteenth Cent: WALTer Besant, M.A.. Christ's 
Coll., Cam., Author of “ Studies in ch Poetry” &c. 8vo. lis, 


THE LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


By CuHaRLes Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, 
with a Portrait, 6s. r 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Messrs. 
Bentley's are the only Complete Editions.) 
THE CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. Crown 8vo. red cloth, 6s, 
THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 64, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 


SrePHEN Louis Simzon. ew Edition, ortrai 
graving of Courcelles. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE HISTORY of MUSIC. A New Edition. 


By F. J. RowBornam, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WORKS BY MISS PARDOE. 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of 


in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juxta Parposg, Author 
“ Francis the First and his Times.” Embellished with upwards of 50 
8 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


‘THE COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the FIRST, 
KING of FRANCE. By Juuia Panposr, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth 
and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century.” 3 vols. demy 8yo. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, Queen of 
of Loule XIIL. By Pasion, Autor of France daring the year 
Court of France.” 8 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s. 
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FOR THE LIBRARY. 


WORKS 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THtopoR MoMMSEN, 
(with the Author’s sanction and Addition‘) by Dr. W. P 


Dicxsox. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 
THE Pi POPULAR EDITION. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 63. 6d.; or sold 
—Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol, III., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. IV., with Index, 15a, 


SCHOOL EDITION Abridged by O. Bryans and P. J. RB. R. Henvy. 


THE HISTORY of the ROMAN 


VINCES, From the Time of Cwsar to that of Diocletian. By Professor 
a. Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 2 vols, demy vo. with 10 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARY ANTOI- 


NETTE. By Hennterre Fiéuiciré Campan, Firat Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Queen. With 2 Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. STepHens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 
St. John Chrysostom ” &c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Por- 


traits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL. 


By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &c A 
New and Revised Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE, 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary. 


RussELL Mitrorp. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 63. 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 


struction, and Administration. By FREDERICK 8. Witttams, Author of 
“The Midland Railway : its Riso and Progress” &c. New Edition. Demy 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s. 61. 


THE LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord 
DALLING and BuLwer, and the Hon. EvELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Froutispiece to each vol. 12s. 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS : 


Swift, Steele, Foote Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, me 4 
By Joun Timss, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. wi 
ts, 12s. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. 
Joun Toes, F.S.A, Crown 8vo. with t, 6s, 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLINGER. 


By Madame Louise von Kopett, Translated by KaTHARINE GOULD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


pe By Rev. Ricuarp H. Davroy Barnam. A New Edition. Crown 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 


Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, with a Sequel relating 
Lord Dundonald’s services in liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies 
in South America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and with an 
Account of his later Life and Scientific Inventions. With Portraits, Charts, 
and 9 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 63, 


MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of FLAMMARION, by Mrs. Ya Translator of “ The Heavens.” 


Crown 8vo. with 48 Illustrations, 
its Construction 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL: 


and Difficulties, 1872-1887. By its Constructor, THomas A. WALKER. With 
Portraits on Steel and very numerous Sketches and Plans. Third Edition. 
With an Introductory Note by Sir Hawksnaw,O.E. Royal 8vo, 21s, 

“ A fascinating book with a style like De Foe.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
(THE EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
Six Volumes, small crown 8vo. The Set, 30s., or separately as under :— 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols. 10s. | THE INHERITANCE, 2 vols. 10s, 
DESTINY. 2 vols. 10s. 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition corrected by, the Author, of 
whom a short Memoir is prefixed in “ Marriage.” 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
(Messrs. BENTLEY'S are the ONLY COMPLETE Editions.) 
(LIBRARY EDITION.) 
Vol. 1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. | Vol. 5. NORTHANGER ABBEY 
we and PERSUASION. 
» 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE, | LADY SUSAN, the WAT- 
» 8. MANSFIELD PARK. SONS, &c. (With a 


Memoir and Portrait of 
» 4. EMMA, the Authoress. ) 


In 6 vols, crown 8vo, 36s. 


LONDON : 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, July 16, 1898. 
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